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REMINISCENCES OF BALTIMORE, 
OR BALTIMORE TOWN IN 17995. 


Travelling Facilities fifty-three years ago—Changes in the Basin—New Papers prto- 
posed—New Lines projected for Philadelphia and Easton—Delays of Travel— 
New Stone Bridges over Jones’ Falls— New Insurance Companies—New Banks Es- 
tablished. 


Travel.—In consulting the daily journals of fifty years since, published 
in Baltimore, the reader is struck with the extraordinary, nay, almost in- 
credible, changes that have taken place in the facilities of travel to and 
from the city. The traveller of that period had neither the telegraph nor 
the rail road to prompt his movements. Even steamboats, now pursuing 
their comparatively slow path, were unknown—not conceived. The 
mail coachee was tle ready means of reaching Philadelphia in thirty hours, 
and news from Boston in seven days was a rarity. 

In the winter season, more particularly, the merchant, the broker and 
the statesman had to wait the dull process of the mail for intelligence 
respecting the captures on the ocean, money opcrations, or the elections 
far ani near. 

As a singular instance of such delays, we find the editer of a daily pa- 
per in Baltimore, acknowledges in his journal of the 25th February, 
1795, “A gentleman who arrived last night in the stage from Philadel- 
phia, favored us with a Philadelphia paper of the 21st instant. Our read- 
ers will attribute the barrenness of our paper to the irregularity of the 
mails, which, although they arrived last evening in due time, brought, 
we may say, not a single pape.” 

On the 3d March of that year, a new line of “accommodating coaches” 
was advertised by William Evans & Co., to start from Grant’s Fountain 
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Inn evcry Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 7 A. M—each coachee to 
carry six passengers only, and each passenger entitled to fifteen pounds 
of baggage. The mail line of the same period left Baltimore at 4 o’clock, 
A. M., and by dint of great energy and skill, was promised to arrive in 
Philadelphia the next morning at 9 o’clock. 

The modes of transportation ef werchandize were yet more dilatory 
—three or four days being the time then ordinarily consumed in carry- 
ing goods from and to Philadelphia. Messrs. Williim McDonald & Co., 
who were in 1795 among the prominent forwarding houses of Baltimore, 
gave the following notice in July of that year: 


“ The subscribers respectfully inform the citizens of Baltimore town and the pub- 
lic in general, that for the sake of expediting the carriage of merchandize and bag- 
gre of every kind, they have established a line of packet boats, which leaves Bow- 

y’s Wharf every day, precisely at 8 o’clock, (Saturday excepted,) for Philadelphia, 
via Frenchtown and New Castle. They arrive at Frenchtown on the evening after 
leaving Baltimore, where there are two stages ready to start the next morning at 4 
o’clock for New Castle, from whence a packet boat will immediately proceed to 
Philadelphia.” 


The Baltimore Daily Gazette of October 3d, 1795, gives extracts from 
Boston papers of the 23d September, as the latest dates, with important 
foreign news. This exciting intelligence, when France and England 
were both making havoc with American merchantmen, was received at 
Boston by a c!ipper schooner in the short space of fifty three days. 

Among the new facilities of the same period, a regular packet was es- 
tablished for passengers and merchandize between Baltimore and Easton, 
(Md.) The packet to leave Baltimore every Wednesday at 9 A. M., 
(weather permitting.) 

Fells Point (Baltimore) was not then “sold tothe Dutch.” The bulk of 
the shipping business was transacted at the Point, although there was 
much done at and near Bowly’s wharf. Vessels were then loaded in the 
basin, fronting on Charles street, and in a dock which occupied that por- 
tion of the city now known as Cheapside, from Pratt to Water street. 
In March, 1795, Abraham Van Bibber advertise! for sale “two large 
wareliouses on my wharf, on Charles street, suitable for small dwellings 
or compting rooms.” 

Propositions were made at the same period for constructing stone 
bridges in lieu of old wooden ones, over Jones’ Falls. Exceptions were 
taken on the greund of the enormous expense and the tax that would be 
entailed upon the city. A writer in the Gazette said: 

‘“*] see in the papers a notification from the Board of Special Commis- 
sioners of Baltimore town, intimating the necessity of making provision 
for three stone bridges over Jones’ Falls, and suggesting the propriety of 
petitioning the next General Assembly on the occasion. As this is a sub- 
ject of importance to the citizens at large, it is worthy of consideration, 
what would be the most eligible means of raising money for building 
said bridges, and this t» be done with equity to individuals. 

“TI would submit the propriety of these bridges being built by private 
citizens, and giving them a toll by way of compensation, and obliging 
them to keep the same in good order. By this means, the public will 
always have good bridges without any expense, and the individuals who 
used them would pay for them.” 
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Public notice was given in September of an intention to petition the 
General Assembly for an act to open and extend Charles street from Pratt 
to Barre street. This portion of the city is now the locationof two rail 
road depots. A card was published in the same month by an inhabitant 
of Camden street, presenting his “compliments to the owners of the 
ground between Pratt and Camden streets, covered with stagnant and pu- 
trid water, and acquaints them that if they do not fill up that ground very 
soon, he shali take legal means to compel them.” 

Trade.—N otice was published in June, 1795, that “the Justices of the 
Peace for Baltimore county are requested to attend at the Court House 
in Baltimore town, for the purpose of choosing an inspector of tobacco 
for the present year.” ‘Tobacco then formed an important article among 
the exports of Baltimore town. The trade was active with Hamburg, 
Bremen, Liverpool, West Indies, Madeira, &c.; and the Baltimore clip- 
pers had even then great reputation for fast sailing. The following table 
exhibits the comparative duties received at the custom houses of the then 
principal ports, for the year 1793, also the duties on tonnage for the same 
year: 


Duties on Duties on 

Nett Revenue. Tonnage. Nett Revenue. Tonnage. 

Philadelphia, $1,804,318 $14,273 Boston, 619,100 6,050 
New York, 1,195,511 18,450 Charleston, 354,660 13,870 
Baltimore, $55,531 17,212 Norfolk, 218,921 10,978 


And it was then observed, “ Baltimore, which in 1763 was not known 
as a town, has outstripped the great town of Boston, and treads close on 
the heels of New York.” 

At that period the act of Congress “for laying duties upon carriages 
for the conveyance of persons,” established the following rates: 


For and upon every coach, the sum of - - - - $10 
For and upon every chariot, the sum of - - 8 - 8 
For and upon every phaeton and coachee, the sum of - - 6 
For and upon every other four wheel and two wheel top-carriage, 2 


Such were the great risks upon the high seas that the premiums of 
marine insurance necessarily kept pace with the increased hazard arising 
from the seizures by the English and French, and the numerous con- 
demnations of American vessels and cargoes—evils further aggravated by 
the measures adopted by the English Government to press our seamen. 
The published rates for the year beforementioned were as follows, from 
Boston: 


To any port in Europe, (Mediterranean and Baltic excepted,) - - 2ha3 
To any port in Europe, out and home, - - - - 45a5 
To any port in Mediterranean and Baltic, warranted free from seizures, - 
oe " “ outand home, - - 5La6 
To Madeira, Cape de Verde, &c., - - . a - 2 
“ «“ out and and home, - - - 45a5 
To Cape of Good Hope, Isle of France, &c., = - - - Sta4 
- + outand home, - - - - 1 
To China, out and home, - - - - . - 10 
To Jamaica and Cuba, : - - - - - 3 
% = out and home, - - - - > 
To New O:leans, = - - - - - - - 8 
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To North and South Carolina, Georgia, Bahamas, &c., - - - 2 
To New York, Maryland and Virginia, - - - - lpaZ 
The course of exchange on 22d September, 1795, was as follows : 
Bills on London 30 days, 1 per cent above par. 
“ 60 “ par. 
ae * 90 * I per cent discount. 
Stock of the Bank United States, 28 per cent advance. 
* of Pennsylvania, 285 * as 
- ** of North America, 45 “is - 


Banking and Insurance—The Bank of Maryland was in cperation at 
the time we are now describing. We find in February, 1795, a notice by 
Ebenezer MacKie, cashier, to the stockholders of the Bank of Mary- 
land, requesting them to meet at the Fountain Inn, (the source of many 
good things then as well as in 1848,) for the election of twelve directors. 
The bank declared a half yearly dividend of six per cent in March, and 
another of six per cent in September of the same year. These were 
better dividends than are declared in the prosperous times of 1847-8, 
when the maximum rate of the Baltimore banks is 3; per cent for six 
months. 

The cashier of the “ Baltimore Office of Discount and Deposit,” (Da- 
vid Harris,) gave notice in February that the directors would proceed to 
the election of a porter. “The present salary is £75 per annum, but it 
is expected the board will raise it to £100.” The directors at the parent 
bank, elected in January, 1795, were Thomas Willing, Robert Smith, 
Joseph Anthony, Samuel Breck, Jeremiah Parker, Thomas Ewing, Archi- 
bald McCall, Matthew Clarkson, Joseph Ball, Matthew McConnell, John 
M. Nisbitt, Isaac Wharton, James C. Fisher, William Bingham and “Jacob 
Downing. J. Lawrence, R. Harrison, A. Hammond, N. Hoffman, W. 
Bayard and G. Scriba, of New York: Henry Nichols and James Cox, of 
Maryland: John Perot and Elias Boudinot. 

The Maryland Insurance Company gave notice that they would com- 
mence business on the 13th April, 1795. This, we believe, was the first 
insurance company started in Baltimore town. The stockholders were 
required to pay 10 per cent in cash and their notes for the remainder, 
with two approved endorsers, negotiable at the Bank of Maryland. The 
first set of directors were the following, among whom will be seen the 
names of merchants then and afterwards eminent for enterprise and 
wealth :—David Stewart (President,) Robert Gilmor, William Patterson, 
Robert Oliver, John Hollins, James A. Buchanan, Thorowgood Smith, 
Henry Nichols, Jeremiah Yellott, Archibald Campbell, Adrian Valck, 
Charles Ghequire and James Clarke. Hercules Courtenay, Secretary. 

It seems that the Maryland Insurance Company could not underwrite 
for all the risks of the period. We find the following notice, issued on 
the 26th September, 1795: 


“ Whereas many of the merchants residing in Baltimore find it impossible to get 
insured, at this place, the property they send abroad, they think it expedient to have 
a company incorporated for the purpose of effecting insurances, and are convinced 
that if such a company were established with a competent capital, on liberal princi- 
ples and under judicious regulations, it will easily obtain general confidence and be 

-attended with manifold advantages to the community at large. it is therefore pro- 
posed that the next General Assembly of this State should be applied to for its sanc- 
tion.” 
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This call was signed by James Barry, Richard Carson, Jr., William 
Wilson, John P. Pleasants, A. Brown, Jr., William MacCreery, Stephen 
Casnave. The capital to be $300,000, and the company to be styled 
“ the Baltimore Insurance Company.” 

On the 30th April, 1795, proposals were issued under the signatures 
of David Stewart, Henry Payson, William Wilson, Joseph Swan, Elias 
Ellciott and others, for the charter of a new Bank, application to be made 
to the following General Assembly. The Bank to be formed upon the 
following conditions : 

1. Capital $3,000,000, in shares of three hundred dollars : 

2. The Bank to pay the State one-half the profits exceeding ten per 
cent annually—the other half to the stockholders : 

3. The State to be a stockholder for any amount subscribed by order 
of the Assembly: | 

4. A junction to be formed with the “Bank of Maryland.” 

This meeting probably led to the incorporation of the oldest banking 
institution now in Maryland, viz: The Bank of Baltimore. This bank 
was chartered at the November session, 1795, with an authorised capital 
of twelve hundred thousand dollars. Subscriptions were received to the 
same during the following year; and on the 19th October, 1796, the di- 
rectors met for the first time. The following gentlemen composed the 
first board of directors, not one of whom is now living, viz: David Stew- 
art, William Wilson, William Winchester, George Salmon, James West, 
Elias Ellicott, John Stump, William Lorman, John Stricker, Charles Ghe- 
quire, Christopher Johnson, Solomon Etting, Lewis Pascault and Charles 
Ridgely. At this meeting of the board, George Salmon was elected Pres- 
ident, at a salary of $2,500, and James Cox was afterwards elected 
Cashier. Mr. Salmon continued President until 1807. 

It is remarkable that all the successive presidents of the bank, from 
1797 till 1841, were members of the first board, viz: William Wilson, 
John Stricker and William Lorman. It is yet more remarkable that dur- 
ing a period of fifty-one years, there have been only two cashiers of the 
same institution. 

William Wilson was elected President on the 18th September, 1807, 
and at his death, General John Stricker became President on the 2d of 
April, 1824. General Stricker remained in office a few months only. 
He died June 23d, 1825, and William Lorman was chosen his successor 
on the 28th of the same month. 

Mr. Lorman held the office during the 16 years following, embracing 
two suspensions of specie payment by the banks generally: and resigned 
in December, 1841. The present President, James H. McCulloch, was 
chosen immediately following Mr. Lorman’s resignation. 

Mr. Cox held the post of cashier of the Bank of Baltimore from 1796 
till Ist June, 1841, and was succeeded on that day by Mr. Jamison, who 
is now cashier. The bank commenced business operations on the 2d 
January, 1797; the hours being then as now throughout the year, from 
9 till 30 Yelock. The first officers were Thomas Donaldson, notary pub- 
lic, John Thomas and Richard Nicholls, te//ers, John Wetherburn and 
Thomas Goldsmith, book-keepers, Lemuel Warfield, discount clerk, James 
Winchester, counsel. 
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The bank has in some instances declared dividends of $12 and $15 
per share; but there has been no interruption to the regular semi-annual 
dividends from its first organization until 1848. 

The “Federal Intelligencer and Baltimore Daily Gazette” was pub- 
lished in that year. One daily was not however considered sufficient for 
the wants of Baltimore, then “treading on the heels of New York.” In 
January a new daily was projecte:|!, to be called the “Baltimore Tele- 
graphe,” by Messrs. Clayland, Dobbin & Co., at seven dollars per an- 
num. “It is proposed to publish this paper every morning (Sundays ex- 
cepted.) The name will indicate the intention of the editors, that like 
the new machine, lately invented in France, it may communicate the ear- 
liest and most interesting intelligence.” 

Proposals were issued at the same period for the publication of the 
Fell’s Point Telegraphe. “It will be published as often as the post ar- 
rives, three times a week, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays,” at 
two dollars and a half per annum. 

Slavery Society—*The Maryland Socicty for promoting the abolition 
of slavery and the relief of free negroes and others unlawfully held in 
bondage,” had a long list of counsellors, conimittees, secretary, treasurer, 
&e., for the year. Small sums were usually offered by owners for the 
apprehension of runaway slaves—six dollars in one instance for the re- 
covery of “a French negro man.” Eight dollars was the usual reward 
in such eases, and rarely the sum exceeded thirty dollars. Occasionally 
a sale would be effected of a wild Irish girl. In May, 1795, was offered 
“For sale—an Irish servant girl, who has about two years to serve, and 
is strong and healthy ;” and a few days afterwards— 


** Just arrived, the ship Sally, from Limerick, with a number of men and women, 
servants and redemptioners, all in good health, whose times will be disposed of.” 


The “free soil party” had not then organized itself: nor was the Ma- 
ryland Colony in Liberia dreamed of. Slavery was in vogue in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and the southern line of Pennsylvania was not 
then the desired goal for runaways. Eight dollars reward was offered by 
John Carrere, of Baltimore, John B. Desdoity, of New York, and L. 
Sroussillat, of Philadelphia, for the apprehension of a negro man named 
Dalmas, and his delivery in either of the three named cities. 

A notice of insolvency was couched in the following language : 

“Take notice, that I, + mean to petition the Assembly at 
their next session for an act of insolvency, for debts which I am unable 
to pay.” 

Thus the creditors had due notice of contemplated insolvency, and the 
applicant would be enabled to eflect compromises before the time for 
consummation of the act. 

Lotteries—Among other lottery schemes for raising money, the most 
popular was that for raising a fund for cleaning and deepening the harbor 
and basin. This scheme was for $50,000, of which $41,490 was in 
prizes and $8,510 (the available surplus) in blanks. The lottery to be 
drawn under the control of five port wardens and three special commis- 
sioners. It was reserved for a subsequent period to create lotteries for 
‘the erection of churches and for other public purposes. Howard’s Hill 
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(now Monument street and the site of the monument) was a noted resort 
for trespassers. Advertisements were issued in French and English by 
John E. Howard, the proprietor, to “caution all persons not to pass 
through or to hunt or to shoot within my enclosures, as | shall be under 
the necessity of proceeding in a legal manner against those who may be 
hereafter found trespassing.” 

Early in June, 1795, notice was given that “the Post Office is removed 
over the way, to the third house in St. Paul’s lane.” The wheels of the 
post office moved slowly, and the editors were frequently “under obli- 
gations to a mail coach passenger for the latest news from New York, 
up to the hour of departure.’ To show how irregularly news was 
transmitted from place to place, (now within three minutes reach,) we 
quote from the Daily Gazette of March 9th, an extract from the Norfolk 
papers of February 28th, viz: 


“Thursday night arrived the ship Thomas, Captain Vickery, from London, after 
a passage of eleven weeks. In the ship came Captain Blaney, who was charged 
with despatches from our minister, Mr. Jay, to the President of the United States. 
He set oif express immediately on landing, for Philadelphia.” 


Here was intelligence, in nine days from Norfolk, of the celebrated 
treaty of Mr. Jay with the British Government, which called forth so 
much feeling among the merchants, and the details of which were made 
known in June and July following. Public meetings were called in the 
large cities to discuss the treaty, and in Baltimore resolutions were 
adopted at a large meeting of merchants, held in July, when David Mc- 
Mechen, Solomon Etting, Alexander McKim, James A. Buchanan, Adam 
Fonerden, David Stodder and John Steel were appointed a committee to 
forward an address to the President, urging him to decline signing the 
lreaty which had been assented to by the Senate: and adopting a Reso- 
tution 


That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the virtuous minority in the Senate 
for their opposition to the proposed treaty. 


THE REVOLUTIONS IN EUROPE. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1848. 


One of the most instructive facts as to the ruinous effect of the late 
revolution on the best interests of French industry, is to be found in the 
progressive and rapid decline in the value of all Frevch securities, public 
and private, since it took place. It distinctly appears that two-thirds of 
the capital of France has been destroyed since the Revolution, in the short 
space of six weeks! Attend to the fall in the value of the public funds 
during that brief but disastrous period :— 
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French 3 per cents. 5 per cents. 
Fr. Ct. Fr. Ct. 
1825 76 35 July 23 1817.69 0 July 29 


1829 86 16 Dec. 5 1821 90 60 Nov. 2 


1830 85 35 Jan. 18 1822 §=95 0 Sept. 5 
1831 70 50 Dec. 2 1824 104 80 Feb. 5 
1834 85 50 Nov. 30 1828 109 0 Sept. 4 
1840 «=—86—s«@6S July 22 1829 110 65 Mar. 4 
1844 85 65 Dec. 22 1831 98 380 Dec, 15 
1845 86 40 May 20 1835 86110 36 Feb. 4 
1846 85 )~—OO Feb. 28 1837 111—OO Sept. 5 
1847 80 30 Jan. 2 1841 «(117 5 Sept. 4 
1848 47 0 Mar. 15 1844 §=126 30 Mar. 4 
1848 41 27 Mar. 28 1847 119 40 Feb. 22 
1848 35 67 April 1 1848) 116 75 Feb. 22 
1848 34 64 April 5 1848 65 80 April 2 
1848 33 10 Apr.14 1848 51 0 April 12 


~—La Presse, Mar. 12, 1848, and Times, since that date. 


The value of railway stock and bank shares has declined ina still more 
alarming proportion. Bank shares, which in 1824 sold for 3400 francs, 
are now selling at 900 francs—or little more than a rourtH of their 
former value. Railway stock is unsaleable, being marked out for imme- 
diate confiscation. ‘Taking one k'nd of stock with another, it may safely 
be aftirmed that rwo-ruirps of the capital of France has perished since 
the Revolution, in the short space of seven weeks. ‘The fruit of thirty- 
three years’ peace, hard labour, and penurious saving, has disappeared in 
seven weeks of anarchical transports!! Of course, the means of em- 
ploying the people have declined in the same proportion ; for where credit 
is annihilated, how is indust:y to be maintained, before its produce comes 
in, but by realized capital? How is its produce to be disposed of if two- 
thirds of the classes possessed of property have been rendered bankrupt ? 
Already this difficulty has been experienced in France. The Paris pa- 
pers of 13th April announce that seventy-five thousand persons, will be 
employed at the “ateliers Nationaux,” or public workshops, at 30 sous 
a day, in the end of April—ata cost of 112,500 francs a day. or 3,375,- 
000 frances (£150,000) a month. This is an addition to an armed force 
of above 100,000 men, paid for the most part two frances a day for doing 
nothing. No exchequer in the world can stand such a strain; far less 
that of a bankrupt and revolutionized country like France. It is no won- 
der that the French funds are down at 32, and an issue of assignats—in 
other words, the open and avowed destruction of all realized property— 
is seriously contemplated. 

This is exactly the condition to which France was brought during the 
Reign of Terror, when the whole inhabitants of Paris fell as a burden on 
the government, and the cost of the 680,000 ratic ns daily issued to them, 
exceeded that of the fourteen armies w!ich combatted on the frontiers for 
the Republic. In those days the misery in Paris, the result of the Rev- 
olution, was so extreme, that the bakers’ shops were besieged day and 
night without intermission by a famishing crowd; and the unhappy ap- 
plicants were kept all night waiting during a severe frost, with a rope in 
their hands, and the thermometer often down to 5° Fahrenheit, to secure 
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their place for the distribution when the doors were opened. There is 
nothing new in the condition of France and Paris at this time: it has 
been seen and experienced in every age of the world; it has been familiar 
to the East for three thousand years. The principle that the state is the 
universal proprietor, the middle classes the employes of government, and 
the labouring class the servants of the state, is exactly the oriental sys- 
tem of government. It is just the satraps and fellahs of Persia—the 
mandarins and peasants of China—the zemindars and ryots of Hindostan 
over again. Exact parallels to the armed and insolent rabble who now 
lord it over Paris, and through it over France, may be found in the Pre- 
torians of Rome—the Mamelukes of Egypt—the Janissaries of Constan- 
tinople. The visions of perfectibility and utopian projects of Louis Blanc, 
Lamartine, and Ledru Rollin, have already landed the social interests of 
France in the straits of the Reign of Terror—its practical government in 
the armed despotism of the Algerine pirates, or the turbulent sway of 
the Sikh soldiery. 

But the contagion of violence, the ascendant of ambition, the lust of 
rapine have not been confined to the armed janissaries of Paris, or their 
delegates the Provisional Government. They have extended to other 
countries: they have spread to other states. ‘They have infected govern- 
ments as well as their subjects; they have disgraced the throne as well 
as the workshop. Whenever a revolution has been successful, and libe- 
ral governments have been installed, there a system of foreign aggression 
has instantly commenced. The first thing which the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of Piedmont did, was to invade Lombardy, and drive the Aus- 
trian armies beyond the Po; the first exploit of constitutional Prussia, to 
pour into Sleswig to spoliate Denmark. Open preparations for revolu- 
tionizing Lithuania are made in the grand-duchy of Posen. A war has 
already commenced on the Po and the Elbe; it is imminent on the Vis- 
tula. Lamartine’s reply to the Italian deputation proves that France is 
prepared, on the least reverse to the Sardinian arms, to throw her sword 
into the scale; his conduct in permitting an armed rabble to set out from 
Paris to invade Belgium, and another from Lyons to revolutionize Savoy, 
proves that the extension of the frontier of France to the Rhine and the 
Alps is still the favorite project of the French republic. If he declines 
to do so, the armed pretorians of Paris will soon find another foreign 
minister who will. France has 600,000 men in arms; Austria 500,000: 
159,000 Russians will soon be on the Vistula. Hardly was uttered Mr. 
Cobden’s memorable prophecy of the approach of a pacific millennium, 
and a universal turning of swords into spinning-jennies, when the dogs of 
war were let slip in every quarter of Europe. Hardly was M. Lamar- 
tine’s hymn of “liberty, equality, fraternity,” chanted, when the reign of 
internal spoliation and external violence commenced in France, and rap- 
idly extended as far as its influenge was felt throughout the world. 

“And this too, shall pass away.” The reign of injustice is not eternal : 
it defeats itself by its own excesses: the avenging angel is found in the 
human heart. In the darkest days of humanity, this great law of nature 
is unceasingly acting, and preparing in silence the renovation of the world. 
It will bring about the downfall of the pretorian bands who now rule 
France, y it brought about the overthrow of Robespierre, the fall of 
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Napoleon. The revolutionary tempest which is now sweeping over Eu- 
rope cannot long continue. The good sense of men will reassume its 
sway after having violently reeled: the feelings of religion and morality 
will come up to the rescue of the best interests of humanity: the gene- 
rous will yet combat the selfish feelings: the spirit of heaven will rise 
up against that of hell. It is in the eternal warfare betwecn these opposite 
principles, that the true secret of the whole history of mankind is to be 
found: in the alternate triumph of the one and the other, that the clearest 
demonstration is to be discerned of the perpetual struggle between the 
noble and generous and selfish and corrupt desires which for ever actuate 
the heart of man. 

“To rouse effort by the language of virtue,” says Mr. Alison, “and 
direct it to the purposes of vice, is the great art of revolution.” Whata 
commentary on these words have recent events afforded! Judging by 
the language of the revolutionists, they are angels descended upon earth. 
Nothing but gentleness, justice, philanthropy is to be seen in their ex- 
pressions : nothing but liberty, equality, fraternity in their maxims. Astrea 
appears to have returned to the world: the lion and the kid have lain 
down together.—Justice and Mercy have kissed each other. Judging by 
their actions, a more dangerous set of ruffians never obtained the direc- 
tion of human aflairs: justice was never more shamelessly set at nought 
in measures, robbery never more openly perpetrated by power. Their 
whole career has been one uninterrupted invasion of private rights; their 
whole power is founded on continual tribute to the selfish desire of in- 
dividual aggrandisement among their followers. We do not ascribe this 
deplorable contrast between words and actions to any peculiar profligacy 
or want of conscience in the Provisional Goveinment. Some of them 
are men of powerful intellect or fine genius; all, we believe, are sincere 
and well meaning-men. But “Hell is paved with good intentions””— 
They are pushed on by a famishing crowd in their rear, whom they are 
alike unable to restrain or to feed. They are fanatics, and fanatics of the 
most dangerous kind—devout believers in human perfectibility, credulous 
assertors of the natural innocence of man. Thence their enormous er- 
ror—thence the enormous evils they have brought upon the world— 
thence the incalculable importance of the great experimentum crucis as to 
the justice of these principles which is now taking place upon the earth. 

To give one instance, among many, of the way in which these regen- 
erators of society proceed to spoliate their neighbors, it is instructive to 
refer to the proposals officially promulgated by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, in their interview with the railway proprietors of France, whom, 
by one sweeping act, it was proposed to “absorb” into the state. The 
Minister of the Interior stated that it was proposed to “purchase” the 
shares of the proprietors; and the word “purchase” sounded well, and 
was doubtless a balm to many a quaking heart, expecting unqualified con- 
fiscation. But he soon explained wKat sort of “purchase” it was which 
was in contemplation. He said that it was the intention of Government 
to “absorb” all the railway shares throughout France; to take the shares 
at the current price in the market, and give the proprietors not money but 
rentes, or public securities, to the same amount! That is, having first, 
by means of the revolution, lowered the current value of railway stock 
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to a twentieth, or, in some cases, a fiftieth part of what it was previous 
to that convulsion, they next proceed to estimate it at that depreciated 
value, and then pay the unhappy holders, not in cash, but in Government 
securities, themselves lowered to a third of their value, and perhaps ere 
long worth nothing. A more shameful instance of spoliation, veiled un- 
der the fine names of “absorption,” centralization, and the like, never 
was heard of ; but the Minister of the Interior had two conclusive argu- 
ments to adduce on the subject. Some of the railway lines at least were 
“ paying concerns,” and the republic must have cash; and all of them af- 
forded work for the labouring classes, and Government must find employ- 
ment for the unemployed. 

To such a length have these communist and socialist projects proceed- 
ed in Paris, that a great effort of all the holders of property was deemed 
indispensable to arrest them. The effort was made on Monday, 17th 
April: but it is hard to say whether the dreaded evils or the boasted de- 
monstration were most perilous, or most descriptive of the present social 
condition of the French capital. Was it by argument in the public jour- 
nals, or by influencing the eleetors for the approaching Assembly, or even 
by discussion at the Clubs, as in the days of the Jacobins and the Cor- 
deliers, that the thing was done? Quite the reverse ; it was eflected by 
a demonstration of physical strength. They took a leaf out of the book 
of the Chartists—they copied the processions of the Janissaries in the 
Atmeidan of Constantinople. The National Guard, two hundred and 
twenty thousand strong, mustered on the streets of Paris: they shouted 
out, “ A bas les C ommunistes!—« A bas Blanqui!”—* Vive le Gouverne- 
ment Provisoire!” and the Parisians flattered themselves the thing was 
done. Is not the remedy worse than the disease? What were fifteen 
thousand unarmed workmen spouting socialist speeches in the Champs 
de Mars to 200,000 armed National Guards, dictating their commands 
alike to the Provisional Government and the National Assembly! Was 
ever a capital handed over to such a lusty band of metropolitan janissa- 
ries? What chance is there of freedom of deliberation in the future As- 
sembly, in presence of such formidable spectators in the galleries? Al- 
ready M. Ledru Rollin is eaiculating on their ascendency. Like all per- 
sons engaged in a successful insurrection—in other words, who have been 
guilty of treason—he is haunted by a continual, and in the circumstances 
ridiculous, dread of a counter-revolution : and in his circular of 15th 
April, he openly avows the principle that Paris is the soul of France; 
that it is the advanced guard of Freedom, not for itself alone, but the 
whole earth; and that the departments must not think of gainsaying the 
will of their sovereign leaders, or making the cause retrograde, in which 
all nations are finally to be blessed. 

The account of this extraordinary demonstration, given in the Paris 
correspondence of the Times of 19th April, is so characteristic and 
graphic, that we cannot forbear the satisfaction of laying it before our 
readers. It recals the preludes to the worst days of the first Revolution. 

‘Ever since the appearance of this bold defiance to the moderate ma- 
jority in the Provisional Government, and its announcement that “the 
gauntlet was thrown down—the death-struggle was at hand,” the city 
has naturally been in a state of subdued ferment. Various reports, some 
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of the most extravagant kind, were circulated fron mouth to mouth. It 
was said that the majority of the members of the Government intended 
retreating to the Tuileries, and fortifying their position—that a collision 
between the violent and moderate parties was imminent—that the Ultras, 
led by Blanqui, were to profit by a new manifestation in favour of a fur- 
ther delay in the general elections, and against the admission of the mili- 
tary into the city upon the occasion of the great fraternization fete, in 
order to upset the moderate party in the Government; in fine, that Ledru 
Rollin, with two or three of his colleagues, was instigating, aiding, and 
abetting Blanqui in this movement to get rid of the majority of his other 
colleagues that thwarted his designs. Whatever the truth of all these 
rumours, the alarm was general. It soon became generally known that 
a monster meeting of the working classes was to be held in the Clamp 
de Mars on the Sunday, and that Messrs. Louis Blane and Albert, insti- 
gated, it was said, by the Minister of the Interior, had convoked this as- 
sembly. ‘he Ultra party, it was added, designed to make use of this 
manifestation in order to forward the schemes already mentioned. This 
was the state of things on Sunday morning. In the Champ de Mars, a 
little after noon, the scene was certainly an exciting one. Delegates of 
all the trades and guilds of Paris were assembled, to the number of near- 
ly 100,000 men. Banners were waving in all directions, and the fermen- 
ting crowd filled about a third of the vast space of the plain. It was with 
difficulty that an explanation could be obtained of the real object of the 
meeting. Its ostensible object, however, appeared to be the election from 
among the working classes of fourteen oflicers for the staff of the Nation- 
al Guard; although other motives, such as the choice of candidates among 
them for the general elections, and various deputations to the Government 
upon various matters connected with the endless organization of work, 
were also put forward. There is every reason to believe that the greater 
part of the meeting had in reality no other object in view, and that the 
other secret intrigues fomented by the Blanqui party were confined, at 
all events, to but achosen few. About two o’clock the monster procession 
began to move towards the Hotel de Ville. Along the outer boulevards, 
along the esplanade of the Invalides, over the Pont de laConcorde, and along 
the quays, it moved on, like a huge serpent, bristling with tri-coloured 
banners. The head of the monster appeared to have nearly reached its 
destination before the tail had fully left the Champ de Mars. In passing 
through the Faubourg St. Germain, [ found the rappel.beating in every 
street; the National Guards were hurrying to their places of meeting, 
columns were marching forward; in every mouth was the cry that the 
Provisional Government was in danger from the anarchists of the Ultra 
party. 

On reaching the quays, I found every thing in a state of revolution — 
They were already lined, literally from one end to the other, by files of 
the National Guards; other battalions were advancing towards the Hotel 
de Ville; the legions of the Garde Mobile were hurrying in the same 
direction and seemed, as far as I could judge, animated by the same spirit 
of resistance of the National Guards to the supposed coup-de-main ex- 
pected to be directed against the majority of the Government. It was 


with difliculty that the advancing legions could proceed along with the 
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monster procession, which seemed surprised and stupified by the force 
displayed. ‘Thousands upon thousands of spectators crowded the long 
thoroughfare also, all endeavoring to push on to the scene of action. I 
reached at last the Place de PHotel de Ville; it appeared a very sea of 
bayonets; a small space only was left for the passage of the procession. 
The force of the armed citizens of the National Guards and the Garde 
Mobile made certainly a tremendous show. In this state matters remain- 
ed upon the place for about four hours, during which the members of the 
Government were employed probably in receiving the delegates of the 
monster meeting of the working classes. From time to time, however, 
when they appeared at the windows of the old building, shouts were 
raised by the Guards, and the caps, hats, shakos. kepys, and all the other 
variations of coiffure, that suddenly burst up, like a forest, into the air 
upon every bayonet point, had a most singular effect. ‘This was repeat- 
ed continually. During the whole of this long scene in which such of 
the armed force as filled the Place kept its position, the ferment among 
the surrounding crowd was intense. Several hommes du peuple, were in 
a very angry and excited state; they declared that the working classes 
were insulted by thts demonstration of the National Guards; that the 
National Guards were the enemies of the people; that the people must 
rise once more against them, &c. The ery against the Moderates was 
raised under the name of “reactionaires” and “ faux republicans ;” the 
counter cry was “anarchie” and communisme.” Several times the angry 
parties among the spectators were on the point of coming to blows, and 
much hustling took place. This state of things remained the same when 
I left the Place de Hotel de Ville at six o’clock. In addition to the lines of 
National Guards that still occupied the quays, battalions after battalions 
of the different legions were still pouring along towards the Hotel de Ville 
even at that hour. ‘The advancing columns reached through the Place du 
Carrousel far upon the Rue de Rivoli. They are hurrying on as quickly 
as the intense press permitted them, shouting almost universally, “.4 bas 
les Anarchistes !? or more commonly, for that was the real rallying cry, 
‘A bas les Communistes General Courtais, with his staff was riding up 
and down among the advancing ranks, declaring, as far as I could hear, 
that the Government was no longer in danger, but thanking them for this 
demonstration of their desire to support it.”— Times, 19th April. 

On the following night (Monday 17,) attacks were made by the Com- 
munists on the Treasury, the Hotel de Ville, and several other posts ; 
but they were defeated by the National Guard. 

It thus appears that the Provisional Government, before it has been 
seven weeks in office, is already passed in the career of revolution by a 
force from below! It is fain to summon the National Guard for its pro- 
tection, and receive the petitions of the proletaires and ouvriers from the 
Champ de Mars, surrounded not by the love of the people, but the bay- 
onets of sixty thousand National Guards grouped around the Hotel de’ 
Ville! Insane projects of communism, and the division of all profits 
among the workmen, without leaving any thing for the profits of stock, 
have made such progress among them, that in a few weeks the Provi- 
sional Government is accused of imitating the conduct of Louis Philippe, 
because they do not forthwith adopt these without limitation, and are 
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significantly warned to avoid his fate. 
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It is evident that the destiny of 
the whole civilized world is wound up with allowing these communist 
ideas in France to run their course unmolested, and work out their ap- 
propriate and inevitable fruits.” 


BANK STATISTICS. 


MAINE. 


Condition of the Banks of Maine, 1st May, 1848.—From the Annual 
Report to the Legislature —With the Dates of Incorporation. 


Recharter. 


1846. 


“ 
“« 
“ 


Name. 


Augusta Bank, 
Freemans “ 
Granite “6 
Eastern “ 
Kenduskeag“‘ 
Mercantile “ 
Belfast “ 
Commercial “ 
Lincoln “ 
Sagadahock “ 
Biddeford “ 
Brunswick “ 
Calais “ 
Frontier “ 
Lime Rock “ 
Gardiner “ 
Northern “ 


Location. 


Augusta, 
“ 


“ 
Bangor, 
“ 


“ 


Belfast, 
Bath, 


“cc 

“ 
Biddeford, 
Brunswick, 
Calais, 
Eastport, 

E. Thomaston, 

Gardiner, 
Hallowell, 


Bank of Cumberland, Portland, 


Canal Bank 
Casco “ 


“ 


“ 


Man. and Traders Bank “ 


Merchants 
Manufacturers 
York bank 


“ “ 


* Saco, 
“ 


South Berwick Bank,S. Berwick, 


Androscoggin 
Skowhegan 
Medomac 
Ticonic 
Mariners 
Thomaston 


Topsham, 
Skowhegan, 
Waldoboro’, 
Waterville, 
Wiscasset, 
Thomaston, 


Total 31 Banks, 


Capital. 


110,000 
50,000 
75,000 

100,000 

100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

125,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
75,000 

100,000 

100,000 
75,000 

100,000 

400,000 

300,000 
75,000 

150,000 

100,000 
75,000 

100,000 
50,000 
75,000 
50,000 
75,000 
50,000 
50,000 


$2,920,000 


Circulation. 


100,600 
67,200 
79,500 

114,800 
67,200 
55,200 
58,000 
50,200 
84,800 
62,200 
53,700 
48,500 
32,000 
20,800 
59,600 
74,400 
47,000 
99,400 

279,000 

160,100 
54,900 

124,200 
60,700 
69,800 
45,000 
50,300 
69,900 
60,800 
60,100 
37,600 
68,000 


$2,315,500 


Ye 


Deposits. 


44,200 
25,500 
10,500 
25,700 
30,800 
16,000 
12,600 
18,900 
94,800 
38,600 
34,400 
12,200 
15,000 
21,700 
52,200 
45,300 
22,500 
33,100 

122,000 
24,600 
24,200 
$6,800 
33,300 
25,300 

6,000 
21,000 

5,300 
22.700 
32,300 
19,000 
83,200 


$1,129,700 





Bank. 
Augusta Bank, 


Freemans’ “ 
Granite sé 
Eastern 6 
Kenduskeag* 
Mercantile “ 
Belfast 6“ 
Commercial* 
Lincoln “c 
Sagadahock “ 
Biddeford “ 
Brunswick “ 
Calais “ 
Frontier “ 
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RESOURCES. 


Original Charter. 


Jan. 21, 1814 
March 2, 1833 
April 1, 1836 


March 21, 1835 


July 13, 1847 
Feb. 21, 1833 
April 1, 1836 
Feb. 16, 1832 
June 16, 1813 
April 1, 1836 
July 26, 1847 
April 1, 1836 
April 1, 1841 
April 1, 1836 


Specie. 
24,400 
18,800 
21,300 
36,500 
18,100 
9,600 
10,900 
9,200 
15,300 
13,600 
9,700 
9,100 
6,400 
3,500 


Bank 


Balances. Resources. 


2,100 
9,800 


3,000 
12,000 
3,400 
3,300 
19,500 
124,100 
48,600 
10,400 
20,400 
500 
2,800 


Total 


274,300 
147,200 
175,100 
254,100 
220,400 
123,000 
123,400 
120,700 
333,200 
152,800 
140,200 
121,500 
103,800 
124,300 


23 


Last 
Div’d. 


bo 


mo © os wr Gt ws 


> oo 


214,200 
226,100 
146,800 
236,000 
$22,500 
573,900 
163,400 
379,300 
200,100 
175,500 
155,700 
126,300 
151,000 
135,400 
168,100 


Lime Rock “ 
Gardiner “ 
Northern “ 
Bank of Cumberland, 


April 1, 1836 14,000 30,300 
Jan. 31, 1814 13,000 —-:18,700 
March 2, 1833 4,600 8,100 
March 19,1835 20,000 15,500 
Canal Bank, Feb. 19, 1825 69,500 43,200 
Casco“ Feb. 18, 1824 21,400 2,400 
Man. and Traders Bank, Feb. 27, 1832 7,100 100 
Merchants « Feb. 19, 1825 58,200 10,000 
Manufacturers “ Feb. 23, 1525 7,900 15,300 
York “ April 1, 1831 12,600 18,500 
South Berwick “6 Jan. 31, 1823 3,600 4,200 
Androscoggin & Feb. 1, 1834 12,800 28,800 
Skowhegan “c March 4, 1833 13,000 6,200 
Medomac “6 April 1, 1836 17,400 14,100 
Ticoni¢ April 1, 1831 10,500 20,700 
Mariners March 21, 1835 8,900 8,100 109,400 
Thomaston Feb. 22, 1825 20,600 74,700 202,400 


$579,100 $6,601,100 


4d 
3 
3 
3! 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4d 
5 
3 
4 
3! 
4 
4 
A 
4 


Total 31 Banks, $521,500 
The charters of the Bank of Bangor, Bank of Westbrook, Central, Franklin, Ken- 
dusxeag, *Lincoln, *Megunticook and *South Berwich Banks, expired in October, 1847. 
Those marked * have been renewed. Acts were also passed incorporating the Bidde- 
ford, Commercial, Kenduskeag and Lewiston Falls anks. 
The Bank of Brunswick has been ‘authorised to reduce its stock from $75,000 to 
$60,000, which took place October, 1847. 


The Bank Capital of Maine in May, 1847, was 
To which add increase of the following : 

Lincoln Bank, Bath, - - . 

Lime Rock Bank, Thomaston, 

South Berwick Bank, - - 

Biddeford Bank, (new) 


$3,059,000 


Total, 
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Deduct charters expired : 
Bank of Bangor, Bangor, - - $100,000 
Megunticook Bank, Camden, 49,000 
Franklin Bank, Gardiner, . 50,000 
Central Bank, Hallowell, - 50,000 
Bank of Westbrook, - - 50,000 
Bank of Brunswick, reduced, 15,000—— 314,000 


Bank Capital of 31 Banks, May, 1848, $2,920,000 


The banks have increased their specie one huudred per cent. since May, 1847, and the 
coin on hand is equal to 22 cents for every dollar of circulation. 


Comparative View of the Banks of Maine—1846, 1847, 1848. 


37 Banks. 35 Banks, 31 Banks. 

Liabilities. May, 1846. May, 1837. May, 1848. 
Capital, $3,009,000 $3,059,000 $2,920,000 
Circulation, 2,240,820 2,536,828 2,315,521 
Profits, 117,222 149,403 122,877 
Due other Banks, 93,709 46,002 112,955 
Deposits, 1,058,526 1,149,505 1,107,387 
Do. on interest, 199,121 114,122 22,386 


Total, $6,718,398 $7,054,860 $6,601,126 


Resources. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
Specie on hand, $219,068 $259,995 $521,536 
Real Estate, 191,714 170,432 129,006 
Bills of Maine Banks, 76,319 $6,130 99,570 
Bills of other Banks, 71,088 92,687 $2,783 
Bank Balances, 769,095 809,352 579,143 
Loans, 5,391,113 5,636,264 5,189,088 


Total, $6,718,398 $7,054,860 $6,601,126 


Enocuisn Nationat Dest anp Savines’ Banx.—The amount of the 
National Debt, funded and unfunded, in 1845, was £785,053,022. 

The expense annually for interest and management for some years 
past has been about £29,000,000. 

The number of persons being proprietors in the public funds, accord- 
ing to the returns for the year 1843, was 275,117. 

The number of Savings’ Banks’ depositors in Great Britain and Treland, 
on the 20th Nov., 1845, was 1,062,930, of whom about 1,041,191 had 
an average investment not exceeding £28 each. 

The rate of interest allowed by Commissioners for Reduction of Na- 
tional Debt, to Trustees of Savings’ Banks is £3 5s. per cent. per an- 
num. 





Continental Banking. 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS OF EUROPE. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine, May, 1848. 


Ir is not the least perplexing feature in the present posture of conti- 
nental affairs, that political disquietude is leading, in several quarters, to 
extreme financial embarrassment, and that this embarrassment does not 
fail to suggest schemes of resuscitation of the most hazardous complexion. 
Now it is either fortunate or unfortunate that a climax of this character 
is not by any means a new event in the history of the continental states. 
There have been, during the last two hundred years, several examples of 
extreme confusion and desperate measures in continental finances ; and it 
can hardly be an unprofitable task at this moment, to seek, in the origin 
and issue of these great dilemmas, some guide and some assistance in the 
formation of an opinion relative to existing exigencies. 

A curious and instructive treatise might be written on the influence of 
prodigality on the progress and the happiness of mankind, and especially 
on the progress and happiness of the nations of modern Europe, since 
the invention of printing. It may be laid down as an almost universal 
maxim, that it is the inevitable tendency of all governments, and above 
all of arbitrary governments, to run into debt—to spend more year by 
year than they have the means of paying—and to continue this im- 
provident career, until the force of cireumstances compels them to seek 
relief by the most disgraceful and pernicious expedients of subterfuge and 
confiscation. ‘The course of events which introduces the final catastro- 
phe is nearly always the same. There is first an enormous accumulation 
of public debt; there is then a continuous deficit in the ordinary revenue, 
because the dividends claimed by the state creditor absorbs so large a por- 
tion of the receipts of the exchequer, as to leave only a sum quite inade- 
quate to defray the expenses of the civil and military establishments of 
the state; there is then an attempt to surmount the difficulty by the means 
of a circulation of paper, either convertible or compulsory ; if converti- 
ble, it is presently discovered that the device is transitory and insufficient ; 
if compulsory, it becomes equally plain, after a certain interval, that the 
form of the difficulty has been changed, but its magnitude in no degree 
diminished ; and then the inevitable issue of the delusions is not far dis- 
tant—the government turns boldly round upon the holders of its incon- 
vertible promises to pay, and gives them the option of a partial or a com- 
plete repudiation. 

The lapse of time brings with it a tardy cure for the evils thus intro- 
duced and thus inflicted; but it would be a most egregious omission to 
overlook the havoc and the decreptitude which devour every public in- 
terest, and intercept every public improvement, during the long and gloomy 
interval of distrust and jeopardy which intervenes between the destruc- 
tion of the old, and the creation of the new system of public confidence. 
It is to the recurrence of fatal visitations like this, in the history of nearly 
all the continental nations, as much as to natural infelicities and impedi- 
ments, that we must ascribe, as a main cause, their comparatively ic ble 
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progress in the arts of civilization, and the convemiences of competence. 

The same lesson, concluded by the same moral, is to be gathered from 
the narative of every attempt which has been made to sustain an extent 
of transactions and prosperity out of proportion to the capital and in- 
dustry of a nation. Errors of this kind have not been so frequent or 
calamitous as those which have grown out of the extravagance and the 
necessities of states, because the command over the machine of legisla- 
tion possessed by the merchant has hardly ever been so paramountas that 
possessed by the prince. T'o each, however, alike, the same law has ap- 
plied, and the same consequence has resulted; and it fairly admits of 
question whether the utter inefficacy of arbitrary and unnatural abuses of 
credit, and its exponents, banking and paper circulation, are more vividly 
exemplified in the catastrophes of a national exchequer, or in the collapses 
of an unsound and deceptive commerce. 

Impressed with these views, we feel that the most appropriate intro- 
duction to any outline of the present banking institutions of the conti- 
nent will be some notice, however brief, of those remarkable events which 
have already taught mankind—or, which, at least, ought to have taught 
mankind—the real influence and the true nature of banks of deposit and 
issue, as instruments in the hands of a needy or a sagacious executive. 

We propose, therefore, to say something relative to the financial meas- 
ures of the Regency, and of the career of the Caisse d’Escompte, of 
1776, in France, and of the paper money of Austria and Russia. 

First then as to the scheme of Law, the Scotchman, under the Regency 
of the Duke of Orleans. 

The public debts of France at the death of Louis XIV. amounted to 
3,111 millions livres tournois, and the annual interest (rentes) to about 
86 millions. Of this enormous amount of debt a very large part was 
due within a short period—so much, it is said, as 700 millions, or one- 
fourth of the whole. The resources of tlie exchequer wherewith to meet 
these liabilities were lamentably insufficient. They were confined to an 
excess of about eight or nine millions of annual revenue over the annual 
expenditure. The case, therefore, was one of the most desperate char- 
acter. 

Several of the friends of the Regent advised him to summon the States- 
General, and under the cloak of their authority, promulgate a decree ot 
national bankruptcy. This, however, was deemed somewhat too flagrant 
a profligacy, and succour was sought by less potent but not less fatal 
measures ; and out of a host of projects the scheme of Law was hon- 
oured by the chief selection. 

At this time of day, the world has very generally forgotten everything 
concerning this notorious man except his name, and the ignominious fail- 
ure of his grand innovations. In many respects this is unfortunate; for 
while we do not believe that we have among us any man of mature in- 
tellect who could desire for a moment to revive the scenes of the South- 
Sea bubble, it is not the less certain that the principles adopted by Law 
are still entertained by many educated persons, apparently without the 
smallest suspicion of that nature, and their historical antecedents. 

The substance of Law’s philosophy has been so well epitomised, and 
so admirably exposed by Storch (Cours d’Economie Politique. St. Pe- 
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tersburg. 1815. 8vo. Tome sixieme, p. 144, et 5€q-5) that we shall not 
hesitate to present a translation of the passages in point. 

“ «Currency,’ said Law, and so say his disciples to this day, ‘is but a 
sign which represents the riches in circulation. Gold, silver, bronze, 
leather, notes, shells, and all other substances in use, for valuing or meas- 
uring real riches, are simply riches of confidence or of opinion, which 
form what is called credit. A louis d’or, a crown, are billets, of which 
the efligy of the prince is the signature. And as things only receive their 
value from the purpose to which they are applied, it is indifferent whether 
we employ a louis d’or or a paper note of the same sum, or even shells, 
to represent all other values.’ 

“Js it needful to refute this sophism? It is plain that Law placed in 
the same class metallic currency and currency of convention; but there 
is this essential difference between them, that the one has a value direct 
and necessary, and that the other has not. Thus the first is not a sign, 
but real riches; the other, on the contrary, is merely a sign. The me- 
tallic currency has no need of confidence or of credit to preserve its val- 
ue, because, it is itself a species of riches, while the fictitious currency 
exists only by credit, that is to say, by the persuasion that it may be ex- 
changed for metallic currency, or for other real riches. 

“Without question, things receive their value only in accordance with 
the uses to which they are destined; but metallic currency has a double 
use,—it is used as money, and it is "employed as an useful and valuable 
commodity ; but fictitious currency is useful merely as currency. 

“Further, gold and silver can only be obtained by long and difficult 
labour, which implies great cost, or very considerable expenses of pro- 
duction. The material of a fictitious currency, on the contrary, requires 
almost no labour, and consequently its quantity may be augmented at 
will. Again, the value of gold and silver is stable as far as any value 
can well be; the value of paper varies in accordance with popular opin- 
ion. It is not then indifferent whether we employ a coin or a note to 
represent all other values. 

“Law having based his system upon this false principle, he was led 
into consequences the most absurd. ‘In acountry,’ said he, ‘where there 
exists no other currency but gold and silver, its riches may be really aug- 
mented by introducing paper money.’ This consequence there, up to a 
certain point, Law employed in an indeterminate sense. It is certain that 
paper money only so far increases the national riches as it replaces a 
metallic currency, which, disengaged from its employment as money, is 
applicable to other uses, or to be exchanged against other commodities. 
Law, on the contrary, supposed that the metallic currency increased by 
the paper money would continue to circulate as money. He never en- 
tertained the apprehension that it was possible there could ever be too 
much currency in a country; that this superabundance might lead to the 
exportation or the h@rding of coin, and that the paper increased beyond 
the wants of the circulation might lose it value. He conceived that the 
increase of the currency would have no other effect than of lowering the 
rate of interest, and that it was absorbed by the prosperity of industry, 
and according to this view he saw in the abundance of paper money only 
a means of public prosperity. But the rate of interest, as we all know. 
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does not depend at all on the quantity of money in circulation: and the 
abundance of currency advances industry in the degree only that it is 
changed into capital. 

“¢In a state,’ said Law, ‘where the people are not yet accustomed to 
credit (as was the case in France at the time in question,) it is needful to 
be content at first to double the mass of currency, by adding to the coin 
an equal value in notes. The credit must not exceed the amount of the 
coin, in order that the notes may be always convertible into coin at the 
will of the holders.’ 

“Now it is hardly needful to point out, that in doubling the currency 
by the emission of paper money its value does not become doubled, and 
that by such a measure the coin is simply expelled from the circulation. 
But supposing for a moment that the coin could circulate concurrently 
with the paper money, and that it lost none of its value, it does not follow, 
as a consequence, that the notes would be always convertible into coin 
at the will of the bearer. On what funds are they charged? On all the 
metallic currency of the nation. But is all the currency in the possession 
of the prince or of the Bank which issues the notes? No, and even the 
revenues of the prince which are destined to other purposes, are only a 
small part of the currency. Does each person consent that his money shall 
be pledged for the credit of the Bank and be required to pay its notes when- 
ever required? No, certainly not. The credit then is without a founda- 
tion, without solvency. That is to say, the credit does not exist. The 
currency ofa nation cannot form the guarantee for the notes which a sov- 
ereign or a bank may emit This guarantee must be found in the treasury 
of the prince or in the coffers of the Bank, otherwise it is altogether a de- 
lusion. 

“Such credit, however,’ said Law, ‘would be rather a multiplication of 
the coin than credit, for credit consists in the excess of the notes over the 
coin, and the advantage which is sought consists only in this excess.” The 
absurdity of this doctrine is more palpable than any of the former. We 
have seen that Law regarded an entire nation in the light of a Banking 
Company, and that his reasoning was nearly as follows:—As a bank is 
able to extend the issue of its notes beyond the amount of its metallic 
funds, without the risk of compromising its solvency, a nation is able to 
do the same. It is only needful, for this purpose, to establish a bank, and 
to place in it all the currency of the nation, replacing such currency by 
notes. This project, gigantic and chimerical as it was, did not appear so 
to Law and the Regent. They believed the execution of the thing to be 
possible, and they tried it.” 

The facts we have now to narrate will abundantly prove the accuracy 
and truth of these admirable reflections of Storch. 

Law commenced his career in 1716, by the establishment of a Bank of 
Circulation at Paris, for the issue of notes payable at sight in coin of the 
same weight and fineness at that time actually in ciggulation, and by virtue 
of this clause he was able to place in circulation a considerable quantity of 
notes. On the Ist January, 1719, when the concern became the Banque 
Royale, the issues with the public had reached 59 millions of livres. 
Since 1689, the French coinage has been disgraced by several degradations 
of the standard, and the comparative fixity of value conferred by the phrase- 
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ology of these new paper notes was so well appreciated, that for some 
time they bore a premium of 1 per cent. compared with the metallic part 
of the circulation. 

The success of this first adventure obtained great credit for its founder, 
and in the following year, 1717, Law was entrusted with the exclusive 
patents granted under the administration of Cardinal Richelieu to a society 
styled La Compagne d’ Occident (the Western Company). The capital 
of this company was immediately enlarged by the creation of 200,000 
shares of 500 livres each (equal to 100,000,000 livres), to be paid for in a 
species of government security, called Billets d’ Etat, bearing 4 per cent. 
interest. The irregularity with which the dividends on these securities 
had been for some time paid had gradually reduced the market value of a 
Billet of 500 livres down to between 160 and 170 livres. The company 
however disregarded this depreciation, and received them at their par value. 
By some arragement with the Regent the title to the dividends on these 
100,000,000 of Billets acquired by the company, through the sale of its 
shares, was paid with great punctuality, and hence the company were en- 
abled to observe a similar promptitude of payment to their own share- 
holders; and marvellous as it may appear, out of this simple and appar- 
ently transparent circumstance, most of the subsequent hallucination seems 
to have arisen. The public saw that a species of property, worth only 
160 livres, had been suddenly rendered worth 500 livres, and they appear 
to have concluded that this very desirable consequence had been brought 
about by some occult dexterity of Law and his Compagnie d’ Occident. 
Suddenly, therefore, the market price of all the rest of the Billets d’Etat 
rose from 160 to 500 livres, and the French public became impatient for 
some further manifestation of the Scotchman’s ingenuity. 

Law’s next step would seem to have been to represent to the Regent the 
success of his bank of circulation, to point out that in exchange for his 
mere promise to pay he had acquired a very respectible quantity of the 
precious metals, and to suggest to him that it would be quite easy, by 
modifications of the same scheme, to release the state from the greater 

rt of its debts, by substituting paper for coin as a medium of exchange. 

he project was listened to with favor, and on the Ist of January, 1719, 
the whole interest of the bank of circulation was taken into the hands of 
the king, and the title changed to that of Banque Royale. 

It is important to mark the first step in the series of direct frauds which 
now began to succeed each other so rapidly. Hitherto the notes of the bank 
had been convertible at will into coin of a certain specified weight and 
fineness. This phraseology was now so modified as to bind the issuing 
party not to pay livres of an expressed value, but to pay simply livres, 
leaving open an intentional facility by which the stipulation of cash-pay- 
payment might be virtually annulled; for it was any day in the power of 
the government to degrade the mint value of the livre to any conceivable 
point of insignificance. 

It is probable, however, that less in consequence of the discredit arising 
from this fraudulent alteration, than from the fact of the channels of cir- 
culation being already saturated with as much paper as the wants of the 
country required, the demand for the notes of the Banque Royale was ex- 
ceedingly small. Then it was, Law devised his notorious and gigantic 
plan of finance. 
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It was concocted between himself and the regent, that the creditors of 
the state should be paid off in notes of the Royal Bank; and thata tempt- 
ing scheme of investment should be opened to the public, so as to absorb 
all the excessive portion of these monstrous emissions of paper, and pre- 
vent a demand upon the bank of specie in exchange for its own notes. 
In other words, as Storch has well expressed it, the regent bought the 
shares of this new company with the notes of his own bank; he then 
borrowed these notes of the company, in order to pay off the national 
creditors; and finally sold the shares as a means of repaying for the loan 
of the notes. 

This precious scheme was fairly set on foot in May, 1719, by the con- 
solidation of various trading associations, under the management of Law. 
and the issue of a new patent to him as chief of the Compagnie des Indes. 
(the Indian Company.) This concern immediately issued 50,000 shares 
of 500 livres each, payable in specie, but sold to the public at a premium 
of 10 per cent., or at 550 livres, and realising of course a sum of 27,500,000 
livres. These 50,000 shares were sought after with the greatest alacrity, 
and presently rose to a price very greatly beyond their first cost. The 
company then created 50,000 more shares of 500 livres each, and took 
care to profit by the rising market, for this time they fixed the price at 
1,000 livres, or at 100 per cent. premium. 

The mania was now advancing rapidly to its climax. As a pretext for 
the creation of more shares, the company undertook the most extravagant 
enterprises. They purchased from government the farm of the tobacco 
revenue. They then undertook the coinage of money, and finally they 
became the sole Farmers General of the kingdom, upon the condition of 
lending to the state 1,600 millions of livres, at 3 per cent. per annum. It 
was then announced that the company would forthwith pay a dividend of 
200 livres upon each of these 500 livres shares—in other words, they 
declaired a devidend of 40 per cent. per annum. 

The shares then mounted rapidly to 5,000 livres each, and that was the 
moment when the fury of the delusion attained its highest pitch. ll 
France was possessed with the demon of Pagiotago. Crowds of people 
from the remotest provinces rushed to Paris, to devote themselves to this 
new pursuit,and probably the excitement, the chicanery, the charlatanism. 
the delusion, the extravagance, and the debauchery, of which that capital 
was the focos during the autumn of 1719, have never been equalled in any 
other place, nor at any other conjuncture. 

By two further creations, making four creations in all, the number of 
shares was increased to 624,000; and then it was judged that the proper 
moment had arrived for the payment of the national debts by notes of the 
Banque Royale. The issue nearly in a mass of so prodigious a volume 
of paper money, conspiring with the insanity of the public mind, drove 
up the price of the shares representing merely a capital of 500 livres in an 
untried company, to the astounding price of 10,000 livres each. 

Under such circumstances the position of the public creditors thus paid 
off was unfortunate in the highest degree. A capital of 10,000 livres at 
4 per cent. was equal to an annual dividend of 400 livres. This 10,000 
livres, they suddenly found themselves in a manner compelled to transfer 
from the form of a state debt, worth 400 livres a year, into the form of a 
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trading adventure, intrinsically worth only 500 livres, and upon the most 
extravagant computation, yielding only 200 livres per annum—or just 
one-half of their former income. 

The reaction now set in. The point had been fully gained beyond 
which the demand for shares could not be extended. The market had ex~ 
hausted every impetus which could be given to it by the influx of new 
classes of purchasers, and henceforward the price of these imaginary riches 
began to decline rapidly, and, as a natural result, excited a corresponding 
run upon the Bank for coin in exchange for notes. 

The entire system was in imminent peril of exposure, and Law had 
again recourse to his unscrupulous expedients. The government, by a 
series of decrees, affected to entertain the most profound contempt for me- 
tallic money, and exhorted all good Frenchmen to avoid it as a needless 
and costly contrivance. These exhortations not succeeding, they adopted 
a more stringent policy. All payments in silver above 10 livres, and in 
gold above 300, were prohibited; and by a volley of most arbitrary and 
capricious edicts, the whole system of the coinage was purposely involved 
in the most perplexing confusion. The livre, for example, was altered 
first to a 28th, then to a 40th, then to a 60th, then an 80th then a 120th, 
then a 70th, and finally to a 65th part of a mark of fine silver. By these fla- 
gitious means the government hoped to drive the people, into the use of 
their paper money. The success, however, was partial; and at last the 
decree of the 27th February and 11th March, 1720, prohibited the use of 
metallic money absolutely and in all cases. 

Between the Ist January, 1719, and the Ist May, 1720, the Bank had 
issued notes to the extent of 2,235 millions of livres. Of this enormous 
sum no less than 1,925 millions were issued in the last four months of 
1719. The consequences were of course inevitable; coin had totally dis- 
appeared from the country, and the prices ofall other articles of subsistence, 
luxury, and possession increased day by day with a frightful rapidity. 
Law now discovered that at last there was too much of what he called 
credit. But as he had no means of lessening the quantity of paper by the 
redemption of any part of it, he again resorted to the Regent, and on the 
21st May, 1720, appeared the famous arret, diminishing the nominal value 
of the paper by one-half. This was the fatal consummation. The world 
were then entirely undeceived as to the terrible drama which for a twelve- 
month had filled all Europe with amazement, and converted almost a major- 
ity of the French nation into a fraternity of gamblers. 

This protentous arret was recalled six days afterwards, but it was too 
late. The alarm had become general, and beggary and despair had al- 
ready taken possession of the crowds hitherto the victims of a frantic in- 
toxication. Government offered to redeem the notes by the creation of 
rentes, and frightful was the depreciation, that the conversion of the paper 
money under this offer took place at between 50 and 100 per cent. under 
the nominal amount. When all was settled, it was found that by these 
nefarious and scandalous confiscations the capital of the national debt had 
been reduced by 844} millions of livres, and its annual interest by 44 
millions. 

This was the extent of the direct loss to the creditors of the state. 
What was the amount and the diffusion of the indirect and positive for- 
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feitures of property, position, happiness, and honour, over the rest of the 
community, it is utterly impossible to describe. 

Specie there was none. It was buried or exported. Confidence there 
was none. Industry, as a habit and as an art, was despised and almost 
forgotten. The national treasury was drained of its final farthing; and 
as far, probably, as a civilized state can ever descend in one year towards 
a condition of helpless infancy, France had undergone such a dectensior.. 

This then is an outline of this gigantic delusion of paper money. We 
have been the more elaborate in our detail of its progress, because its real 
history is so little know, the authentic sources of that history are not 
very accessible, and because, at this moment, it is every way dseirable that 
mankind should not forget lessons that have been bought so dearly. 


HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


Ir is usual to trace the origin of great families to some gallant exploit, 
or some lucky gccident, which suddenly raised the ancestor of the house 
from obscurity, and provided him at the same time with a legend to his 
coat of arms. The representatives of such families are born personages 
of history; their name, title, and estate—their position in the country— 
descending to them by inheritance, and so continuing from generation, to 
generation till war or revolution damages or removes the old landmarks of 


society. But there are other origins which it would be vain to endeavor to 
arrive at by a similar process ; the origins of houses that rise steadily, not 
suddenly, in their peculiar career, and the success of which is not secured 
by a single incident, but distributed evenly over the lifetime of one or 
more generations. In such cases, the germ of prosperity must be sought 
for in the family mind—in the idiosyncrasy of the race—in the theory 
by which their conduct in the world is governed; and the first accident, 
which attracts the attention of the vulgar as the origin of their fortune, 
is merely a point d’appui selected by forethought and resolution. The 
rise of the house of Rothschild presents a very remarkable illustration 
of this view of a question which will never cease to be interesting, and 
affords a striking instance of the natural and simple means by which those 
vast results are obtained which it is customary to ascribe to chance or 
miracle. 

In the middle of the last century there lived, in the town of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, a husband and wife of the Hebrew persuasion, who lavished 
all their cares upon a son, whom they destined for the profession of a 
schoolmaster. The boy, whose name was Meyer Anselm Rothschild, 
and who was born at Frankfort in the year 1743, exhibited such tokens 
of capacity, that his parents made every effort in their power to give him 
the advantage of a good education; and with this view he spent some 
years at Furth, going through such a curriculum of study as appeared to 
be proper. The youth, however, had a natural bent towards the study 
of antiquities; and this led him more especially to the examination of 
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ancient coins, in the knowledge of which he attained considerable pro- 
ficiency. Here was one step onwards in the world; for, in after years, 
his antiquarian researches proved the means of extending and ramifying 
his connections in society, as well as of opening out to him a source of 
immediate support. His parents, however, who were noted as pious and 
upright characters, died when he was yet a boy, in his eleventh year; 
and on his return to Frankfort, he set himself to learn practically the rou- 
tine of the counting-house. 

After this we find him in Hanover, in the employment of a wealthy 
banking-house, whose affairs he conducted for several years with care 
and fidelity ; and then we see opening out under his auspices, in his na- 
tive city, the germ of that mighty business which was destined to act so 
powerfully upon the governments of Europe. Before establishing his 
little banking-house, Meyer Anselm Rothschild prepared himself for the 
adventure by marrying; and his prudent choice, there is no doubt, con- 
tributed greatly to his eventual success in the world. 

About this time a circumstance is said to have occurred, to which the 
rise of the Rothschilds from obscurity is ascribed, by those who find it 
necessary to trace such brilliant effects to romantic and wonderful causes. 
The Prince of Hesse-Cassel, it seems, in flying from the approach of the 
republican armies, desired, as he passed through Frankfort, to get rid of 
a large amount in gold and jewels, in such a way as might leave him a 
chance of its recovery after the storm had passed by. With this view 
he sought ont the humble money-changer, who consented reluctantly to 
take charge of the treasure, burying it in a corner of his garden just at 
the moment when the republican troops entered the gates of the city.— 
His own property he did not conceal, for this would have occasioned a 
search; and cheerfully sacrificing the less for the preservation of the 
greater, he re-opened his office as soon as the town was quiet again, and 
recommenced his daily routine of calm and steady industry. But he 
knew too well the value of money to allow the gold to lie idle in his 
garden. He dug it forth from time to time as he could use it to advan- 
tage; and, in fine, made such handsome profits upon his capital, that on 
the duke’s return in 1802, he offered to refund the whole, with five per 
cent. interest. This of course was not accepted. The money was left 
to fructify for twenty years longer, at the almost nominal interest of two 
per cent.; and the duke’s influence was used, besides, with the allied 
sovereigns in 1814 to obtain business for “the honest Jew” in the way 
of raising public loans. 

The “honest Jew,” unfortunately, died two years before this date, in 
1812; but the whole story would appear to be either entirely a romance, 
or greatly exaggerated. Rothschild must have already been eminent as a 
banker, or he would hardly have been selected by the Prince of Hesse- 
Cassel as the depository of a sum amounting, it is said, to £50,000, ex- 
clusively of the jewels. At any rate, it was in the year 1801 he was 
appointed agent to the land-grave, afterwards Electer of Hesse; and in 
next year (indicated in the story as that of the prince’s return) a loan of 
ten millions was contracted with the Danish court through the house of 
Rothschild. Before this—and necessarily so no doubt—his knowledge, 
and the tried rectitude of his conduct, had gained him general confidence ; 
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his wealth had increased, and an enormous extension of the field of his 
operations had taken place. The fact appears to be, that by this time the 
banker of Frankfort was more in the habit of rendering assistance than 
of requiring it; and the grand duke of the day, to whom the Israelites 
owed their civic and political rights, nominated him a member of the elec- 
toral college, expressly as a reward for his generous services to his fel- 
lew-citizens. 

The personal character of Meyer Anselm Rothschild is not of small 
consequence in the history of the house—for their dead father may be 
said to direct to this hour the operations of his children! In every im- 
portant crisis he is called into their counsels; in every difficult question 
his judgment is invoked; and when the brothers meet in consultation, 
the paternal spirit seems to act as president. The explanation of this 
well-known and most remarkable trait in the family is not difficult to 
those who are in the habit of penetrating through the veil of the roman- 
tic, in order to arrive at the simple realities of life. The elder Rothschild 
was obviously a man of comprehensive intellect, who did not act on the 
spur of chance or necessity, but after mature reflection, and on rules dis- 
tinctly laid down; and he must have brought up his children in a certain 
theory, which survived his mortal part, and became identified with his 
memory. This is the only idolum conjured by the piety of his descend- 
ants. His bearing, we are told, was tranquil and unassuming; and al- 
though a devout man, according to his views of religion, his devotion 
was so completely untinged with bigotry, that in his charities he made 
no distinction between the Jew and the Christian. 

In 1812, Rothschild left to the mighty fortunes, of which his wisdom 
had laid the foundation, ten children—five sons and five daughters; lay- 
ing upon them, with his last breath, the injunction of an inviolable union. 
This is one of the grand principles to which the success of the family 
may be traced. The command was kept by the sons with religious fidel- 
ity. The copartnership in which they were left, remained uninterrupted ; 
and from the moment of their father’s death, every proposal of moment 
was submitted to their joint discussion, and carried out upon an agreed 
plan, each of the brothers sharing equally in the results. The other great 
principle of their conduct is one which actuates all prudent men, and is 
only deserving of special remark in them, from the almost mechanical 
regularity with which it was acted upon—this was the determination 
never to run the slightest risk in pursuit of great profits. Their grand 
object was to see clearly each transaction to its termination, to secure 
themselves from all accidents that human fore-thought could avert, and to 
be satisfied with a reasonable and ordinary reward. The plan acted in a 
twofold manner. By husbanding their capital, they were enabled to take 
advantage of a thousand recurring commissions, so as to extend their 
connection day by day; while their habitual caution earned for them a 
reputation of solidity, which, united with their real wealth, carried their 
credit to a pitch which would have been dangerous, if not fatal, to less 
steady intellects. Credit, however, was no snare to them. They aflect- 
ed no master-strokes—no coups d@etat. ‘They would have used the lamp 
of Aladdin, not to summon genii, but to light their steps as they toiled 
on in the path of genii. The only secrets by which they obtained their 
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choice of innumerable offers of business, were the moderation of their 
demands—and the punctual fulfilment of their engagements—and the 
simplicity and clearness of their system. In short, the house of Roths- 
child became great because its affairs were conducted upon the most per- 
fect system of mercantile tactics, and because the character of its mem- 
bers, partaking largely of that of the original banker of Frankfort, com- 
bined many of those amiable qualities which secure popularity without 
forfeiting respect. ‘They sought to make money by skill and industry, 
not parsimony ; they gave a liberal share of their profits to all whose ser- 
vices were of use in attaining them; and their hand— 


‘“ Open as day to melting charity” — 


doubled the value of the gift by the grace with which it was presented— 
the grace impressed upon the external manner by a simple and kindly 
heart. 

We may now mention another circumstance which, on various occa- 
sions, must have contributed largely to the mercantile success of the fam- 
ily. Although their real union continued indissoluble, their places of 
residence were far asunder, each member of the house domiciling him- 
self in a different country. At this moment for instance, Anselm, born 
in 1773, resides at Frankfort; Solomon, born in 1774, chiefly at Vienna, 
Charles, born in 1778, at Naples; and James, born in 1792, at Paris.— 
The fifth brother, Nathan, born in 1777, resided in London, and died at 
Frankfort in 1837. ‘The house was thus ubiquitous. It was spread like 
a network over the nations; and it is no wonder that, with all other things 
considered, its operations upon the money market should at length have 
been felt tremblingly by every cabinet in Europe. Its wealth in the mean 
time enabled it to enjoy those advantages of separation without the dif- 
ficulties of distance. Couriers travelled, and still travel, from brother to 
brother at the highest speed of the time; and these private envoys of 
commerce very frequently outstripped, and still outstrip, the public ex- 
presses of government. 

We have no means of giving anything like the statistics of this remark- 
able business; but it is stated in the “Conversations Lexicon,” that in the 
space of twelve years from 1813—the period, we may remark, when war 
had ruined all Europe, and when governments were only able to keep 
themselves afloat by flinging the financial burden upon posterity—between 
eleven and twelve hundred millions florins (£110,000,000 to £120,000,- 
000) were raised for the sovereigns of Europe through the agency of this 
house, partly as loans, and partly as subsidies. Of these, 500,000,000 
florins were for England ; 120,000,000 for Austria; 100,000,000 for Prus- 
sia; 200,000,000 for France; 120,000,000 for Naples; 60,000,000 for 
Russia; 10,000,000 for some of the German courts ; and 30,000,000 for 
Brazil. And this, it is added, is exclusive “of those sums for the allied 
courts, of several hundred millions each, which were paid as an indem- 
nity for the war to the French, and likewise of the manifold preceding 
operations executed by the house as commissioners for different govern- 
ments, the total amount of which far exceeded the foregoing.” This, 
however, may already be considered an antiquated authority; for in real- 
ity, the vast business of the firm can hardly be said to have commenced 
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till after the dozen years referred to had expired. Since the year 1826, 

_ the house of Rothschild has been the general government bankers of Eu- 
rope; and if it were possible to compare the two circles of transactions, 
the former would seem to dwindle into insignificance. 

In 1815, the brothers were appointed counsellors of finance to the then 
Elector of Hesse; and in 1826, by the present elector, privy counsellors 
of finance. In 1818, they were elected to the royal Prussian privy coun- 
cil of commerce. In Austria, they received, in 1815, the privilege of be- 
ing hereditary landholders; and in 1822, were ennobled in the same coun- 
try with the title of baron. The brother established in London was ap- 
pointed imperial consul, and afterwards consul-general ; and in the same 
year (1822) the same honor was conferred upon the brother resident in 
Paris. The latter, the Baron James, has the reputation of being the most 
able financier in France ; and it is mainly through his assistance and influ- 
ence with the other capitalists that railways are now intersecting the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Nathan, the brother who resided in England, left four sons, three of 
whom rank among the most distinguished aristocracy of the British cap- 
ital; the fourth, Nathan, residing in Paris. The eldest, Lionel de Roths- 
child, is privileged, as a British subject, to bear the title of an Austrian 
baron; his brothers being barons only by courtesy. The second has 
been recently created a baronet of England, as Sir Anthony de Rothschild ; 
and the third, Baron Meyer, is now high sheriff of Buckinghamshire.— 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild was invited by the Reform Association to 
stand as a candidate with Lord John Russell for the representation of Lon- 
don in the present parliament, and was returned third on the list. It will 
have been observed that a consultation was held by the chancellor of the 
exchequer with this hereditary financier, before ministers ventured upon 
their late celebrated letter, authorizing the Bank of England to extend its 
issues. 

Most of the members of this family have married, and live in great 
splendor here or on the continent; and it must be observed, as something 
characteristic of the race, that their choice of wives has usually been a 
good one. In London, where we know them best, the widow of Baron 
Nathan is held in great esteem for her inexhaustible charity, in the course 
of which, we observe by the newspapers, she has contributed largely to- 
wards the formation of an educational institution for children of the Chris- 
tian faith. His sister, the lady of Sir Moses Montefiore, is popularly 
known as a suitable helpmate for her philanthrophic partner. The sister 
of Baron Nathan, widow of the brother of Sir Moses Montefiore, is like- 
wise well known for her liberality, and more especially for the large funds 
she has bestowed on the establishment of schools for all religious de- 
nominations. 

But there is another female of this remarkable family whom we must 
mention in a special manner, and with her name we conclude. She is 
the widow of the banker of Frankfort, the mother of the tive brothers, 
and grandmother of those flourishing men who are now rising proud- 
ly among the aristocracy of Europe. The following notice of this ven- 
erable and venerated lady we take from “Les Matinees du Samedi” of G. 
Ben Levi. “In the Jews’ street at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in the midst 
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of Gothic facades, black copings, and sombre alleys, there is a house of 
small exterior, distinguished from others by its luxurious neatness, which 
gives it an appearance of singular cheerfulness and freshness. ‘The brass — 
on the door is polished, the curtains on the window are as white as snow, 
and the staircase, an unusual thing in the damp atmosphere of this dirty 
quarter, is always dry and shining. 

“ The traveller who from curiosity visits this street-—a true specemen 
of the times when the Jews of Frankfort, subjected to the most intolera- 
ble vexations, were restricted to this infected quarter—will be induced to 
stop before the neat and simple house, and perhaps ask, ‘Who is that ven- 
erable old lady seated in a large arm-chair behind the little shining squares 
of the window on the first story?? This is the reply every citizen of 
Frankfort will make:—‘In that house dwelt an Israelite merchant, named 
Meyer Anselm Rothschild. He there acquired a good name, a great for- 
tune, and a numerous offspring; and when he died, the widow declared 
she would never quit, except for the tomb, the unpretending dwelling 
which had served as a cradle to that name, that fortune, and those chil- 
dren.’ 

“Continued prosperity has attended the sons of the pious and modest 
widow. Their name is become European, their wealth proverbial. They 
inhabit sumptuous palaces in the most beautiful quarters of Paris, Lon- 
don, Vienna, Naples, and Frankfort; but their mother, persevering in her 
admirable modesty, has not quitted her comparatively humble house, 
where those sons come to visit her with respect and reverence, and dis- 
charge their duties in memory of their estimable father, thus presenting 
bright examples for the present time.” 
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From“ The Past, the Present andthe Future. By H. C. Carey.” Phii- 
adelphia, Carey and Hart 1848, 8vo 474 pp. 









Wealth is power. The people of the United States have the wealth. 
That wealth has given them power, dispersed as they were, to do much. 
Concentration will give them greater wealth, and greater power. Their 
twenty-one millions produce at this moment a greater quantity of com- 
modities than the people of England, while they build twice as many 
houses; make twice as many roads; apply thrice the labor to the improve- 
ment of land; build four times as many school-houses and churches; and 
print ten times as many newspapers. The machinery of production is 
greater than that of England, and all they now want is better machinery of 
exchange. Let the farmers and planters have this, and population will j - 
crease with greater rapidity than ever, for young men will stay at home 
and marry instead of going to the west; and tens of thousands of mechan- 
ics, and of coal and iron miners, will seek the United States; while la- 
bourers will come by hundreds of thousands, and every man will furnish 
a mouth to be fed, instead of, as now, furnishing hands to produce food. 
They will then be consumers of corn, and wool, and cotton, instead of 
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producers ; customers instead of rivals. Corn and cotton will be produced 
at less cost of labour, and wages in corn and cotton will be higher: while 
cloth and iron will be cheaper, and the farmer will cease to have to pray 
for bad crops in Europe: while the planter will find in the increased de- 
mand for his product consequent upon the higher wages of England, and 
of Europe, a certainty of a good market for all he has to spare. Coffee, 
and tea, and sugar, will then be paid for in cotton cloths, and the men 
who make the cloth will be customers to himself and to his brother agri- 
culturists of the north, who will use more cotton than at present; while 
Brazil and Cuba will want more cloths, because they will have a better 
market for their sugar. Every diminution in the machinery of exchange 
tends to give more time for improving the great machine of production, 
whether for cotton or sugar, wheat, rye, oats or hemp: to increase the 
quantity produced: to increase the wages of the labourer and the profits 
of the capitalists, landed or moneyed: and to increase the comfort and hap- 
piness of all. 

Let but the people of the United States set the example of a determined 
resistence to the system, and it will be followed by all Europe. French 
artisans will then seek America and Germany, and France too will have 
to raise her own food. Her swords will be changed for ploughshares, 
and her forests will disappear, while her coal mines will be opened. She, 
too, will learn the art of concentration, and with each step of her progress, 
the few will become less and the many greater. 

The people of the United States owe this to themselves, and to the 
world. ‘They enjoy a higher degree of happiness than has fallen to the 
lot of any other nation, and they should desire to aid their fellow men in 
England, in Ireland, in Germany and in India, and by helping themselves 
they will help them. As colonies, India and Ireland will remain poor. 
As independent nations, they will become rich, for they too will insist on 
the right of placing the consumer by the side of the producer. 

Westward, the star of empire wends its way. From the west to the 
east civilization has gone, and so it has yet to go: from the base of the 
Alleghenies to the foot of the Himalaya. The measure is one of peace- 
ful and quiet, but determined, and it should be of united, action. It is 
one that interests 

Every man that wishes to cultivate rich lands instead of poor ones: 

Every man that would raise tons instead of bushels : 

Every father that would wish to see his sons, and his sons’ sons settle 
round him: 

Every mother that wishes to see her daughters married: 

Every son that would have a wife and a home of his own: 

Every daughter that would have a husband: 

Every journeyman that would be an employer: 

Every labourer that would have a farm and house, or shop, of his own: 

Every property-holder that desires higher rents : 

Every man that hates crime and loves virtue: 

Every man that loves literature and art: 

Every man that loves freedom: 

Eve:y man that loves the people of England: or of France: 

Every man that loves Ireland : 
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Every man that feels for India: 

Every man that loves his old fatherland, Germany : 

Every man that loves free trade: 

Every man that loves peace: 

Every man that loves his fellow man: 

Every man that loves his Creator: 

Every man that desires that the great law of Christ, “Do unto others 
as ye would that others should do unto you,” should become universally 
operative. 

It is the great work reserved for the people of these United States, and 
they have the power to accomplish it. It should be entered upon with 
the same feeling that animated the Puritans of old: the same that gave con- 
fidence to the men who, seventy years since, signed the Declaration of 
Independence. It should be preceded by a return to peace with an unfor- 
funate neighbor, towards whom they now occupy the position of a strong 
man pummeling a weak one already on his back, to make him cry enough. 
That war has already cost more than would have given to every county 
in the Union a place for exchanging labour, corn, and cotton, or wool, 
or iron ore, for cotton or woollen cloth, or iron: and if it continue anoth- 
er year, it will cost at least as much more. They have too much land 
already. They want but concentration to enable them to become both 
rich and strong. 

For two centuries past, the world has been perpetually disturbed by 
the wars of England and France, for ships, colonies, and commerce, Had 
France had no colonies, there would, probably, have been no wars of the 
French Revolution after the failure of the invasion of 1792. But for them, 
France would have been permitted quietly to settle down, in which case 
{taly, and Spain, Holland, Germany, and Russia would have escaped the 
war of twenty years, and France might now be rich, powerful, and free. 
The system of both nations is one of perpetual interference. At one 
time, Poland is to be excited: at another, she is to be abandoned. At one 
time Greece is to be aided: at another, Syria is to be delivered over to 
the tender mercies of the Egyptian pacha: at a third, China is to be made 
to buy opium, and to open her ports to the cloths of the men who have 
ruined the poor fashioners of India. At one moment, the affairs of Spain 
require the interposition of England: at the next, we see her fleets in 
Portugal, dictating terms to people driven by oppression to revolt. At 
another, France governs Spain, and the country is made a scene of mur- 
derous war, while the court is one of endless intrigue, having for its ob- 
ject the promotion of the interests— not of France, but—of the family of 
Louis Philippe: all anxious, as French princes have at all times been, for 
appanages at home, and thrones abroad. For centuries has the European 
world been agitated by the princes of the houses of Valois and Bourbon, 
and those of the house of Orleans are well disposed to follow their exam- 
ple. For two years past has all commerce with the La Plata been inter- 
dicted, because England and France chose to interfere in affairs that were 
not theirown. They have failed, and the country is worse by two years’ 
wars and poverty. ‘Three years since, the affairs of Texas claimed their 
attention. Now Switzerland is menaced, while Italy, fearing France, 
looks to England. Buta short time since, the people of the United States 
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were to be compelled to join in a crusade against the slave trade; which 
would soon cease to exist, were England and France to permit the world 
to remain at peace. At every difference of opinion as to rights, they are 
menaced with the destruction of their towns and cities, and the seizure 
of their ships. At every quarrel, whether to maintain the trade in opium, 
or to put down that in slaves, their trade is interrupted. The two na- 
tions are every where seen meddling with everybody’s business and ne- 
glecting their own. 

They are the great bullies of the world. Italy would now be strong to 
help herself, but for the wars of France and England. So would Spain 
and Germany. Wars made for private ends are afterwards carried on for 
“the public good,” and in defence of “the liberties of Europe,” which will 
take care of themselves whenever the armies and fleets of England and 
France shall disappear, and not until then. Both countries should be pla- 
ced under bonds to keep the peace ; and the peace-loving portions of the 
earth can take those bonds when they will. Both should be made to 
turn their attention homeward: to raise their own food: to feed their 
starving artisans: to improve their own morals: to free their own people 
from the thousand restrictions under which they labour: and thus would 
they set to the world an example far more worthy to be followed than 
when they are seen preaching liberty and practising oppression: paying 
for slaves in the West Indies, and making slaves in the East by means of 
taxes on salt for the payment of dividends on Iudia stock. Nations that 
pursue the natural system of concentration, will find that the first of all 
rules is the simple one : “Let every man mind his own business.” The 
people of the United States possess the power of compelling both nations 
to follow this rule : for if they determine on the course that is essential to 
their prosperity, it will be followed throughout Europe: and then fleets 
and armies must be abandoned, and colonies must be left to exercise the 
right of self-government. 

The “true grandeur of nations” consists in the perfectoin of the self- 
defensive power: and that is now possessed by the United States in a 
degree greater than any other nation of the world. They have laid the 
foundation of a pyramid whose base is a million of square miles, occupied 
by twenty-one millions of people ; and filled with little communities, each 
with its little school-house, its church, and its newspaper. Each of those 
little communities occupies space sufficient for a large one, with its acad- 
emy, or its college, its numerous churches, its newspapers, its bookstores, 
and its libraries, all aiding to give to the structure a height proportioned 
to its base: and that height may be obtained whenever the planters and 
farmers of the Union shall determine to exercise the right peaceably to 
defend themselves. Until they shall do so, concentration cannot take 
place. Until they shall do so, their people must continue to waste their 
labour upon poor soils, yeilding bushels, while neglecting rich ones that 
would yield tons. Whenever they shall do so, they will at once take 
the place to which they are entitled by two centuries of peaceful action, 
in which it is difficult to discover a single important error until the occa- 
sion of the present war: and we cannot but hope that they will speedily 
exhibit to the world a specimen of real greatness, in abandoning a contest 
for land that they do not want, with an enemy incapable of self-defence. 
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They are strong, and they can afford to be generous. With England and 
with France lies the great contest, and it is for the exercise of power over 
their own actions: for the exercise of the right to stay at home and be- 
come rich by the cultivation of rich soils, in preference to flying from . 
home to remain poor while cultivating poor ones: and every dollar spent 
in the present contest tends to lessen the power vigorously to maintain 
that one which is to result in the emancipation of the world from the 
tyranny of fleets and armies, and the establishment of perfect peace. The 
truest grandeur consists in the most perfect power over ourselves, our 
theughts, and actions ; and in conceding to all men the exercise of the 
same powers that we desire for ourselves. The people of the United 
States do not exercise that power : but they may do so, and we trust they 
will. Their position is one of surpassing strength. They are twenty- 
ene millions, among whom there is universal activity and intelligence. 
(tf these, seven hundred and fifty thousand are the product of the present 
year, and soon the addition of a year will reach a million. They have 
moe school-houses and more scholars in them, more churches and more 
hearers in them, more public libraries and more books in them, than any 
other nation of the world. They have more and better printing presses, 
and they consume more paper; and their authors are better paid.* ‘They 
have a mercantile marine that can perform more service in a given time 
thau any other. Their machinery of manufacture now takes precedence 
of that of England. They have railroads, canals, and magnetic telegraphs, 
over a surface of five hundred millions of acres. They have twenty mil- 
lions of sheep, five millions of horses and mules, fifteen millions of cattle, 
and thirty millions of hogs.t They raise a thousand millions of bushels 
of (ood for man, and almost a thousand millions of pounds of cotton, and 
this vast product can be doubled by the application of the same quantity 
of labour, whenever they shall determine that they will make their own 
clth, and their own iron, and by thus placing the consumer by the side 
of the producer, enable the latter to cultivate rich soils instead of poor 
ones. So soon as they shall have thus determined, thousands of tons of 
tw: surplus machinery of England, and tens of thousands of her artisans, 
will be seen leaving her shores to place themselves where food and cot- 
tou together grow : and where liberal and constant wages will be the re- 
ward of moderate but steady labour. 

England presents to view a pyramid, but an inverted one, the apex of 
which rests upon a vast population, a portion of which is uninstructed to 
a slegree almost incredible, while another large portion is instructed in a 
very small degree ; and the whole are wanting in the activity which in the 
United States results from perfect self-government. Piled on these is a 
vast poor-house establishment with its host of officers. On this again 
stunds Manchester: and on this rests a large mass of great merchants and 














































“We except from this the authors of such trash as “Le Juif Errant,” and of histories 
witose object is to teach that ‘‘glory”’ is the great object of life, and that it isto be sought 
at any sacrifice of honour or honesty. Such writers are better paid in France. 


{Great Britain and Ireland, with 2 population of twenty-eight millions, have forty 
millions of sheep, two millions of horses, and five millions of cattle. France, with a 
population of thirty-five millions, has thirty millions of sheep, three millions of horses, 
seven millions of cattle, and five millieng of hogs. 
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bankers, trading largely on credit and but little on capital. On the top of 
this rest numerous great corporations making large dividends out of Irish 
rents, and taxes on the coal consumed by the artisans of London: or the 
salt eaten by the unfortunate people of India: or the proceeds of high in- 
terest charged to unhappy traders and railroad speculators seduced, by 
liberal offers of loans at low interest, to risk their fortunes and their hap- 
piness upon the chance of an approach towards steadiness in the action of 
a great bank, that is governed by no principle but that of momentary ex 

pediency.* On top of this, we see a great Church collecting millions to 
be divided among archbishops, bishops, prebends, and rectors, while curates 
do the work and starve on servants wages. Next, we see a great aris- 
tocracy, with vast possessions cultivated by men who live in mud hovels 
and earn nine shillings a week; and mortgages so heavy that record offices 
are held in small esteem and deemed to be undesirable. Piled on this, 
Pelion upon Ossa, we have a fleet and army, and colonies, requiring a 
hundred millions of dollars annually for their support. Over all, stand 
the ministers and great officers of state, surrounded by hosts of chancellors 
and ex-chancellors, pensioners, sinecurists, and recipients of the public 
moneys, of all grades and conditions of life ; from the great Duke himself 
down to the tide-waiter and letter-sorter. 

The machine is top-heavy. It rests on the shoulders of the very poor: 
upon those of the little children and poor women of Manchester : and at 
the slightest disturbance there, it will topple over.t Such will be the case 
when the people of the United States shall determine that they widl place 


*Five weeks ago, when money was selling in the market at 6 per cent., the man- 


rs of the Bank of England, having a great mass of that commodity accumulating 
on their hands belonging to the public, notwithstanding that their published weekly 
returns proclaimed that the value of money was steadily increasing, commenced un- 
derselling their rivals in the market, and offered their commodity at five per cent. 
The immediate effect of this extra issue was what is called “relief;”*money was easier, 
traders obtained discounts rather more freely, and at a lower rate than before, prop- 
erty moved, and persons were tempted to accept contracts which they would other- 
wise have rejected. In the meanwhile, the weekly bank returns went on announcing 
that the stock of gold was diminishing, and that the natural value of money was en- 
hancing, and such bystandersas ourselves awaited in breathless expectation the inev- 
itable result of this terrific proceeding on the part of the managers of the bank. It 
came—those managers met one morning last week, and found that they had got no 
more money than they should want for paying the public dividends. They turned 
round in an instant upon the unfortunates whom they had been pampering with 
treacherous nourishment (as they had often done before and whem they had led and 
lulled into a fatal security, and, by a contraction and denial of loans more sudden, 
more perfidious, and more remorseless than we ever before heard of, (but indespensa- 
bly necessary to save themselves from the consequences of the criminal act of which 
they had been previously guilty,) plunged thousands into distress and hundreds into 
ruin—Evzaminer, October, 1847. 


{The extreme unsoundness of the system is proved by the apprehensions felt by the 
government on every occasion of stoppage of work. ‘The Britannia, of October 23, 
says, “The state of the manufacturing districts is so alarming that government, 
though it refuses all measures of relief, is providing a strong military force to keep 
the peace. At Carlisle the local authorities have received warrants from Sir George 
Grey, the Home Secretary, authorizing them to call and enroll! the pensioners of the 
district ; and a strong force of cavalry is now stationed at Newridge. No one sup- 
poses that the winter can be got through, should the distress not be mitigated, 
without some desperate rioting.” 
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the consumer of food by the side of the producer of food and cotton. 
That done, of all this vast mass little will remain but the land and the 
mortgages: and then machinery will become, as it has already somewhat 
done, superabundant, and much of it will find its way to America and Ire- 
land, India and Germany. Mechanics and coal miners will become super- 
abundant, and many will find their way to the United States. Capital, no 
longer needed in manufactures, will go upon the land; and food will be- 
come more abundant: and labour in agriculture will be more and more 
needed, and better paid : because land-owners will find that they must offer 
bounties to men to stay, instead of granting premiums to those who will 
carry them into slavery in Van Diemen’s land and Norfolk Island. Syste- 
matic colonization will be forgotton. Landlords will dispense with great 
farmers, and manage their affairs themselves: and the return to capital will 
rise, because its employment will be directed by mind. Great farms will 
be broken into little farms, and little farms will require cottages: and land 
will be better cultivated, and pay more rent. Land will pay more taxes, 
and labour less: and landlords will cease to want fleets, or armies or col- 
onies; because they will dislike taxes. Landlords’ sons will have to work, 
and landlords’ properties will have to be divided. ‘Tithes will disappear. 
The price of perpetual annuities will fall, and the government will be una- 
ble to make loans.* Great bankers will break and little ones will take 
their place. The great will become less, and the little will become great- 
er and stronger; and all will become happier. Wealth will grow more 
rapidly, and wages will advance. Great corporations will die, and little 
unions will start into existence. Ireland and India and Germany will be 
permitted to eat their own food, and make their own cloth; and England 
will sell them steam-engines and power-looms, while for a time she will 
send the people of the United States the finer articles that they will want 
in vast abundance when they shall have acquired power to make the com- 
moner ones for themselves. 

The people of England are the friends of the people of the United States. 
They are part and parcel of themselves. To the aristocracy, landed, or 
moneyed, the latter owe nothing. They sent slaves, and because the 
people of the United States fed and clothed them well, and caused their 
numbers to increase, they branded them as “slave breeders.” They seized 
the vessels of the United States by thousands, ruining their owners, and 
then reproached them as “bankrupts.” They forced the people to scatter 
to the west, and thus forced loans upon them to make roads: then ruined 
them, and reproached them with “repudiation” Time after time they 
have filled the western world with ruin, and ruin has invariably been fol- 
lowed by invective. To them, there is no friendship due. Their system 
is unsound, unsteady, and ruinous to the world, and to themselves; and 
so will it continue until the many shall have acquired more power, and 
the few shall exercise less. Their power hangs on fleets, and armies, and 
colonies: and when these shall have passed away, order will succeed dis- 
order, and the world may hope for peace. 


*This operation is now going on in Germany as well as in England. The Austrian 
government has just prohibited the sale of railroad shares, in hopes of compelling cap- 
italists to make investments in the worthless stock of a government by which repudi- 
ation has been repeatedly resorted to, to the ruin of all who have trusted it. The 
day of Austrian loans and power is over. 
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With each step in this progress, England will acquire the power ol seli- 
protection, which now has no existence. Her policy is dependent upon 
that of foreign nations, and hence the endless waste upon diplomacy. 
Foreign tariffs affright her merchants, and compel the repeal of he: corn 
laws. The fear of losing her supplies of cotton compels the abandon- 
ment of the right of search, and the settlement of boundary questions. 
She has no fixed system, and she can have none: she can exercise in ro 
degree the power of self-government, while she relies on poor soils abroad 
in preference to rich ones at home. At this moment her whole policy is 
dependent on the action of the United States. If they determine that they 
will eat their own food, and work up their own cotton, and smelt their 
own iron ore, the downfall of the system of ships, commerce, and co! onies 
is as certain to take place as it is now certain that the navigation and corn 
laws have been repealed. In confirmation of this view we take the fol- 
lowing passage from an English journal: 

“Jt isa great mistake to date trading on reciprocity principles at the 
treaties of 1824; a still greater to suppose that the accession to these trea- 
ties by Great Britain was voluntary, and that she had it in her power to 
resist them. ‘The most indisputable fact is, that these treaties have each 
in their turn been as much forced upon us—that we were as much driven 
into them—as if they had been dictated at the triumphant cannon’s mouth. 
In 1815, after the long, exhausting, desolating war with Bonaparte, Europe 
was only too eager to obtain any peace; nations and governments foi bade 
longer destruction, bloodshed, and misery ; and then in the peace conelu- 
ded between Great Britain and America, the United States, by the articles 
which placed British and American shipping on terms of equality with 
each other, exacted such a recognition and establishment of the princi- 
ples of reciprocity, that, whether they demanded it sooner or latei, the 
concession of them could no longer be refused to other nations. Jn fact, 
the United States, by thus setting the example in this instance, as much 
abrogated our general navigation laws, as, by resisting the search on the 
high seas, they have dealt the death-blow to that vexatious and prseump- 
tuous claim. For it was, and still is, becoming every day more and more 
apparent, that Great Britain, as a commercial nation, cannot wage « war 
of custom-houses. ‘T'o her, international retaliation of duties would be 
more fatal than defeat at Trafalgar and Waterloo. Wherefore, the threat 
of custom-house hostility repealed our navigation laws—though our Ieg- 
islature went through the form of doing so, and though Mr. Huskisson 
affected to originate it in 1824 in the House of Commons, as a necessary 
and prudential measure, when he announced the orders in council smd the 
tariff on which the government had decided.”* 

France presents to view another great inverted pyramid, resting on the 
shoulders of the miserable people of Paris, one-half of whom receive alms, 
in the form of bread tickets, when crops are short: and the equally mis- 
erable owners of millions of acres and half acres, cultivated by men who 
scarcely obtain the means of subsistence : and the more miserable opeia- 
tives of Lyons and Sedan. The part which stands high in air, and which 
should be the bottom, is broad ; and there we see the King busily emplcy- 


*New Quarterly Review, p. 146, vol. 6, 1845. 
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ed in raising materials from below for the purpose of widening the top ; 
creating appanages and vice-royalties for his children, while all around 
are watching for the time when the whole machine shall topple over, bury- 
ing in its ruins, king, princesses, appanages, vice-royalties, and all other 
of the bad machinery now so extensively in use. Let but the people of 
the United States determine that ‘hey will place the consumer by the side 
of the producer, and thousands of the most useful men in that country : 
great and little capitalists, and the best operatives of all descriptions : will 
transfer themselves to the place where labour is in demand, wages are 
high, and food is abundant.* Then will it become necessary to offer 
them inducements to stay at home: then will the people acquire power : 
and then may the world see an approach to peace, for the people every- 
where love peace. Their rulers alone love war, and war abounds where 
man is cheap and food is dear. (Written in 1847.) 

France and England are both hollow. With both power is apparent, 
not real, and both must lay dowr their arms when other nations shall 
determine that they will consume their own food, and that France and 
England shall raise their own. Wealth alone gives power. France is 
poor. England is apparently very rich, but far less so than she appears 
to be; and no better evidence of the fact need be desired than is to be 
found in the general ruin caused by the appropriation of a few millions’ 
worth of land, and corn, and coal, and iron ore, to the purpose of mak- 
ing roads. She dams up capital, and when it accumulates to the amount 
of eight or ten millions she fancies herself very rich, and commences the 
investment of twenty or thirty millions: and when the work is half done, 
half the merchants and traders are ruined: and half the operatives thrown 
out of work, and obliged to expend their little savings in the effort to ob- 
tain food.j Such has been the course of events in every cycle of seven 
years for the last half century, and such will it continue to be until she 
shall be compelled to raise her own food. Should the United States take 
the lead in the measures necessary to this end, by adopting vigorous mea- 
sures for the specific end of enabling themselves to dispense with the 
present cumbrous and wasteful machinery of exchange ; adopting for it 
the cheap substitute that would be afforded by placing the consumer side 
by side with the producer: the close of another cycle of seven years 
would almost see the termination of the system. With its termination 
trade may become free: absolutely free: for in a natural state of things, 
those who possess abundant supplies of food, the great raw material of 
manufacture, can need no protection. 

With each step in the progress towards that point, the people of Ger- 
many and Russia, and Spain, and Italy, and Ireland, will acquire power 
to consume more and more the food yielded by their own soil, on the 
ground on which it is produced; and with each they will acquire power 


*« Workmen! we who are now tied, abused, chained—who have no rights, are 
not cared for; no work, no bread, no future, as at present—let us go and seek else- 
where, for the Providence or nature which offers us all the treasures of their love 
and beneficence. Let us go and make the foundations of Icaria on the American 
land.” —Le Populaire. 


{The Times says, that “ England is poor.” England is very much less rich than 
the world is accustomed to believe. She wastes too much to be very rich. 
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consume more clothing, for which they will require more cotton, to be 
paid for in those commodities for which their soils and climates a.e best 
fitted. With each, exchanges will be made more and more directly be- 
tween the consumer and the producer, and the existing barbarous system 
of sending cotton to Manchester to be there spun for Germany and Rus- 
sia; and food from Germany and Russia to be eaten by those who spin 
it; will tend to pass away. With each, the planter will produce his cot- 
ton at less cost of labour, and the cost of exchanging for the products of 
other portions of the world will diminish. With each, the power of the 
peace-loving portions of the world will grow, while that of the war-ma- 
king portions will decline; and with each, the power of man every where 
over land and over himself, his thoughts, his feelings, and his actions, 
will advance, with a steady tendency towards the establishment of per- 
fect self-government. ‘To the cotton planter this change is almost indis- 
pensable. So long as England shall continue to be the chief distributor 
of his great product, he can know nothing of self-government, for he 
must continue to be subject to the periodical revulsions with which that 
country is afflicted. At the present moment numerous mills are closed, 
not for want of orders, but for want of means to execute them. and his 
cotton falls heavily in price because of his dependence upon Engl sh cot- 
ton manufacturers who are themselves dependent on the movements of 
English banks and English politicians. The intervention of England be- 
tween the producer in America and the consumers of the continent con- 
stitutes a cumbrous, costly, and wasteful portion of the machirery of ex- 
change, and the substitution of direct intercourse with the consumer 
would be attended with advantage similar to that which results fiom re- 
placing the cart or wagon by the railroad car. The more perfect the ma- 
chinery the less is the friction, and the greater the power. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 
A DISHONESTY IN A HIGH WALK. 


Tue dishonest practice of tradesmen giving gratuities to the servants 
of their customers, is familiarly known to the public, and has otten been 
reprobated as it deserves. But it is not generally known that a practice 
precisely similar exists amongst life-assurance offices, where the bribed 
parties are not poor menials, with presumably obscure ideas of what is 
conscientious and right, but men belonging to one of the most liberal of 
professions, that of the law, and who might be expected to see all such 
matters in the clearest light. 

Life-assurance, while generally designed for one of the most laudable 
of objects—the succour of those who might otherwise be left by the 
death of a father, husband, or other near relation in poverty—has become, 
in some degree, a business of competition. The joint-stock offices have 
a clear trading interest, as they aim at realising a profit for the sharehold- 
ders ; and the mutually assuring offices are also interested in having large 
business, as, when it is large, it is conducted more cheaply, and the risks 
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are the more equally diffused. Hence the system of keen advertising pur- 
sued by all these establishments. It is very well to seek to obtain busi- 
ness by such fair means. indeed it is more than justifiable, for the pub- 
lic is still far from being generally aware of the great benefits which life- 
assurance is calculated to confer. But a large majority of the offices go 
beyond fair means; they hold forth the promise of a handsome commis- 
sion to solicitors and others who bring them business, most of them 
giving 5 per cent. on the first and every subsequent annual premium, and 
seversl of them giving even 10 per cent. on the first, and 5 per cent. on 
every .ubsequent annual premium. Now, what is the real nature of this 
disburse nent? It may be considered, we think, first, with respect to its 
special effect on the offices; and, secondly, with respect to its bearing on 
the public. 

In the case of a joint-stock company—which is the nature of most 
life-assurance offices—it is simply a burden upon profits, and in that res- 
pect it culls for no remark. In the case of mutually assuring societies it 
is totally different, being then a subtraction from the funds which 
ought to stand for the benefit of the assured parties, and of which any 
surplus that arises ought to be divisable amongst them alone. If it 
could be said that the persons already assured were merely giving 
of their means to induce others to do as they have done—to perform one 
of the most respectable moral acts of which a person having others de- 
pendent upon him is capable—it might be susceptible of some justifica- 
tion; but the purpose of the payment is not of this nature; it is for no 
propagandism in behalf of life-assurance, but only to induce a particular 
choice of their office as distinguished from others. It is evident that men 
in their circumstances are misspending their money in devoting their funds 
to such a purpose; and it is equally clear that, in doing so, they are do- 
ing that which they have no right to attempt doing in any circumstances ; 
namely, holding forth a bribe to tempt men from the path of duty. 

That ‘commission’ is really of this character, there cannot be the 
shade of a doubt. When an individual designs to assure a sum upon his 
life, he is obviously concerned to select that office where the greatest ad- 
vantages are to be obtained, and more especially to avoid those (and they 
are numerous) where comparatively small benefits are likely to accrue. 
Regardiug his solicitor as a man of experience, he consults him about the 
selection of the best office, or puts the business at once into his hands 
as a piece of professional employment. Here it clearly is of the greatest 
importance for the interests of the assuring party that his agent or con- 
sultee should be an unbiassed man; but can we be assured that he really 
is so, if three-fourths of the life-assurance offices are holding him forth 
bribes of various amount, to induce him to drag the victim to their es- 
pecial altar? Certainly, although honesty in such circumstances is not 
impossible, it is far from likely, and can in no measure be certain. The 
system does all it can to make rogues, and we have no security against 
their not being made. We must presume the intending assurer to be ig- 
norant of this profligate practice. He relies implicitly on his agent, as 
he has a good right to do, seeing that he employs him to give an honest 
counsel. He expects that that office which will give most liberally to his 
widow and orphans is to be selected, according to the conscientious judg- 
ment of his counsellor. But what, on the contrary, is done? Why, he 
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is, perhaps, led to an office which does not hold forth any particular ad- 
vantages to him | ae assurer,) but which contents itself with only hold- 
ing forth some advantages to his agent. He is, in short, betrayed by the 
paltry cupidity of that man (trust-worthy, perhaps, in all other circum- 
stances) into a transaction which, very probably, is just the least advan- 
tageous that he could have effected in the circumstances. 

To give an idea of how the interests of an individual may be betray- 
ed in this manner, we take the following example from Mr. Babbage’s 
Comparative View of Various Institutions for Assurance of Lives (1826.) 

‘A clergyman, in order to provide at his death for a numerous family, 
succeeded, by great economy, in saving from his income sufficient to as- 
sure his life for £2000; being unacquainted with business, he unfortu- 
nately trusted the choice of the office at which he assured to the attor- 
ney whom he had been in the habit of employing. The attorney effec- 
ted the policy at one of those offices which make no return of any part 
of the profits, and which, notwithstanding, charge the same prices as the 
Equitable. During about twenty years, he received a commission of five 
per cent. from the office [realising in all probably £50,| which was paid 
out of the annual sum, with difficulty spared from the scanty income of 
his employer: and on the death of the clergyman, his seven surviving 
orphans received from the office the original sum assured, £2000, in- 
stead of about £3200, which they might have received from the Equita- 
ble, had not the bribe held out by the other office been too great for the 
integrity of their father’s solicitor.’ We can add another illustration, in 
which the honest course was taken; and we are the more happy to do 
sO, as it reflects credit on a profession which is here presented in an un- 
pleasing light. A solicitor of our acquaintance was employed to effect 
an assurance for £2000 about the year 1820. He adopted a non-bribing 
office, which divided profits among the assured, instead of going to a cer- 
tain other one in his eye, where he would have secured a ‘commission’ 
of ten guineas, but which did not divide profits. The premiums were 
somewhat different, but not to a great extent, at least not nearly so great 
as the results would have been at the end of seventeen years—the cur- 
rency of the transaction—when the representatives of the assuring party 
got seven hundred pounds additional. 

Unquestionably, the heavier part of this ‘dishonesty in a high walk’ 
lies at the door of the offices which hold forth the temptation; and for 
this reason, we present a list of what we believe to constitute nearly the 
whole of the honorable minority which reject such means of obtaining 
business, believing that we are not only thus putting a deserved, though 
negative stigma upon a corrupt practice, but helping to guard the public 
against a betrayal of its interests. The following are non-bribing offi- 
ces:—In London, the Equitable, Amicable, London Life Association, Mu- 
tual Assurance, Rock, and Metropolitan—all being mutual offices excep- 
ting the two last, which have an admixture of the proprietary system : 
in Edinburgh, the Scottish Provident, and the Scottish Amicable—all of 
these last being mutually-assuring and profit-dividing societies.* 


*We shall be happy to publish, in a conspicuous manner, the names of any other 
life-assurance offices which either do not now give bribes for business, or shall here 
afier abandon the practice. 
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We conclude with some remarks by Mr. De Morgan, to which every 
honorable mind must respond. ‘All who have written on this subject 
of late years have attacked this bribe, for such it is; but they have 
directed all their censure upon the offices, as if they were the only 
parties to blame. If indeed the bribe had been offered to the needy 
and ignorant only, this partial distribution of blame might have been al- 
lowed; but, when the parties who receive the bribe are men of educa- 
tion, and moving in those professions which bring the successful to afflu- 
ence, Ido not see the justice of allowing them to escape. I have little 
doubt that an increasing sense of right and wrong will banish this un- 
worthy practice, either by failure of givers or receivers. A barrister can- 
not offer commission on the briefs which he brings, nor can a physician 
pay an apothecary for his recommendation ; a jury never receives a hint 
that the plaintiff will give commission on the damages which they award, 
and the time will come when the offer of money to a person, whose un- 
biassed opinion is already the property of another, will be deemed what 
it really is; namely, bribery and corruption. It is one among many proofs 
how low is the standard of collective morality, and how easy it is for 
honorable individuals to do in concert that from which they would sep- 
arately shrink.’ 






















LOSS IS LOSS. 






In connexion with the above subject, it may be well here to advert to 
a very prevalent error of the popular mind with regard to insurance.— 
When any great fire takes place, such as those which have lately hap- 
pened in Liverpool and Manchester, the paragraphist usually concludes his 
account of it with the consoling words, ‘We are happy to learn that the 
property was insured to the amount of £30,000, which will nearly cover 
the whole loss! The reader, previously much distressed by the details 
of the event, now cheers up, and goes on to the next paragraph with a 
re-assured mind, thinking to himself, ‘Well, after all, there’s no loss; 
that’s a blessing!” So, also, when it is stated that the average loss of 
British shipping per annum reaches about two and a half millions, and is 
attended by the average loss of fifteen hundred lives, the public mourns 
for the poor men who have perished in the cause of mercantile enter- 
prise, but takes complacent views of the pecuniary part of the calamity, 
for ‘all that comes upon the underwriters, you know.’ Because the own- 
ers of the property are not the losers, because the loss comes upon a 
company of insurers, it is supposed by the bulk of the public to be no 
loss at all. Now the fact is, that the houses burnt, and the ships sunk 
or dashed to pieces, with all the goods concerned in both instances, are 
as much /ost in the one case as the other. The loss is not concentrated, 
as it would have been in carly times, upon one or a few persons, but it 
is fully and unequivocally a loss nevertheless—that is, a destruction of 
the products of human industry, and a diminution of the possessions of 
the community; the only difference is, in its bemg diffused over a large 
surface. How truly loss is loss to insurers, could, we believe, be most 
pathetically shown in the state of several companies for sea-risks at the 
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present time, suffering, as they are, from the unusual amount of maritime 
disaster which has marked the last three years. It is easy, with a little 
reflection, to see how the loss of capital to the shareholders in such con- 
cerns will tell upon the public interest, as all diminutions of the capital 
of a country are so much taken from the means of employing labor and 
producing further wealth. And it is equally easy to see how even the 
owners of shipping, however fully they may insure, have an inierest in 
minimising loss at sea, as the smaller the average of such los-, the smal- 
ler must be the premiums required for insuring sea property. The losses, 
therefore, of marine and fire insurance companies, are losses in which 
the public is reasonably called to sympathise, and which it is their inter- 
est to see reduced to the smallest possible amount—Chambers’ Journal. 
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CHINESE CURRENCY. 


BANK NOTES INVENTED BY THE CHINESE. 





From Chambers’ Journal, published at Edinburgh, 1848. 





The learned orientalist, Klaproth, in his ‘Memoirs Relative to Asia,’ 
gives a curious and interesting account of the origin of paper-money, 
which he traces to the Chinese.* It must be premised, that the Chinese 
annals are more complete than those of any other nation, because the 
keeping of them has always becn a state affair, and not left to the indus- 
try of private individuals; and from these authentic records Klaproth 
translates the following facts :—The earliest trace of a currency having a 

4 nominal instead of a real value, occurs during the reign of the emperor 
Ou-ti, in the year 119 before the Christian era. It appears that the treas- 
ury of that sovereign got into so low a condition, that the expenses of 
the state exceeded its revenues. He was fortunate, however, in the ser- 
vices of a financial minister, whose genius planned and executed a sys- 
tem of nominal currency. This consisted of pieces of deer-skin, about 
a foot square, ornamented with paintings and highly-wrought borders.— 
These represented the value of 40,000 deniers (about £12 sterling,) but 
were only current amongst the grandees and at court. Out of them a t 
revenue was collected in a manner characteristic of the people:—from 
time immemorial, every person who is admitted into the presence of the 
‘Sun of Heaven’ covers his face with a screen, or small tablet, for he is 
supposed to be quite unable to bear the blazing light of the emperor’s i 
countenance; and, at the time we refer to, whoever was honoured with : 
invitations to his repasts and entertainments, was obliged to cover his 
screen with one of these phi-pi, or ‘value in skins,’ which he was con- 
descendingly allowed to leave behind him. This plan, once set on foot, 








**Sur POrigine du Papier-Monnie.’—Memoires Reiatifs a Asie, par M. J. 
Klaproth, vol. ii. p. 375. 
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appears to have been often followed inafter-years. We find between, and 
for some time subsequently to, the years 605-617, disorder prevalent in 
China to such an extent, that the country was nearly without a coinage, 
and all sorts of things were used as money; such as round pieces of iron, 
clothes cut up, and even pieces of pasteboard; but it is not till nearly 
three ceniuries after, that the history of regular paper-money commences. 
Hian-tsoung, of the Thang dynasty, whose reign commenced a. p. 807, 
was the founder of banks of deposit and issue; for he obliged rich fami- 
lies and merchants who arrived in the capital to deposit their valuables 
and goods in the public treasuries, for which paper receipts or acknowl- 
edgments were given, and made current under the name of fey-thsian, or 
‘voluntary money.’ Thai-tson, who reigned in 960, adopted the same 
plan. 

Between the years 997 and 1022, we find that the paper-money system 
was established in China, such as is at present followed in Europe—that 
is to say, the issue of credit papers as currency, without being guaranteed 
by any substantial pledge or mortgage whatever. These primitive bank- 
notes were called tchi-tsi, or ‘coupons.’ From that time to the present, 
bank-notes have been in use in China under various names—those cur- 
rent at present being called pao-tchhao, or ‘ precious paper-money.’ Thus 
the Chinese have had a banking system, with all its attendant advantages 
and evils, in full operation at a far earlier period than any other nation : 
and bankrupts, forgers, and monetary crises, have been rife in China for 
ages. We learn from Gutzlaff* that, a few years ago, some new finan- 
cial arrangements were made, with a view to putting the paper currency 
ona better footing, but they were much impeded by a low state of pub- 
lic and private credit. Banks, both of deposit and issue, exist in every 
large Chinese town, conducted by companies or private individuals, who 
issue pian-thsian, or cheques—the ‘precious paper-money’ being only 
circulated by the government. Bills of Exchange are not very often used, 
on sccount of a prevalent bad faith in commercial transactions. 

De Gulgnes, in his work on China, gives an engraving of a Chinese 
bank-note. It is a square paper, having on one side an inscription which 
states the amount it is issued for (1000 deniers, or ‘cash,’) and that it is 
a nole of the emperor Zong-King, of the Ming dynasty. On the other 
side, the Chinese equivalent of the following sentence is printed :—‘ At 
the petition of the treasury board, it is ordained that the paper-money 
thus marked with the seal of the imperial dynasty of the Mings, shall 
have currency, and be used in all respects as if it were copper-money.— 
Whwever disobeys, will be beheaded!’ 

‘The :esearches, then, of M. Klaproth prove that, besides the discovery 
of te proprieties of the magnet, the invention of writing-materials, prin- 
ting. and gunpowder, we owe to the Chinese the basis of our present 
systems of bank-notes and banking. 


*China Opened, vol. ii. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


BANKS OF CONNECTICUT, 1848. 


Report to the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, now in sessior: 
in the City of New Haven. 

The undersigned, Bank Commissioners, respectfully Report : 

That soon after our appointment, we addressed blank forms to the sev- 
eral banks in the State, to be filled out by the cashiers, showing the con-- 
dition of each bank on the first of October, December, February and 
April, and to be returned to us as soon as filled out. These returns have 
been made with a tolerable degree of promptness. We have also visited 
each bank in the State at least once during the year, and most of them 
twice, and from the certified returns made, and from personal examina- 
tions, we have the satisfaction of saying to your honorable body, that all 
the banks are in a sound and safe condition, and that the public need 
have no fears of their ability to meet all demands that can reasonably be 
made upon them. With but few exceptions they have been managed 
with commendable fidelity to the interests of the public as well as of the 
stockholders. Under the existing laws, a very great improvement has 
been made in the condition and management of all the banks in the 
State. Although during the past winter considerable financial embarrass 
ment has prevailed throughout the country, but little pecuniary distress 
has been felt by the business part of the community in our own State. 
It is true, that, during the fall, and early part of the winter past, the dis- 
eount line was high, and the circulation comparatively much larger than 
usual; yet under these circumstances, the banks were well prepared to 
sustain themselves, and take care of their customers. 

We have said, that with few exceptions the banks were managed with 
commendable fidelity to the interests of the public as well as the stock- 
holders. We ground our exceptions on those cases where banks have 
divided their earnings too close, and where they have gone abroad for pa- 
per, while declining accommodations to those of our own citizens, who 
are of right entitled to them. It is true the public do not suffer when a 
bank divides its last dollar of earnings, provided it is otherwise sound, 
but great injury may be inflicted on the stockholders by such a course ; 
for it will be seen, by a reference to the statement in the latter part of 
this report, that a large amount of the stock in our banks is held by fe- 
males, trustees, schools, ecclesiastical and other societies, the school fund 
and the State ; and a bank that divides all its earnings every six months, 
and has not a fund in reserve, should it meet witi any considerable loss, 
must, under existing laws, pass one or more dividends. Under such a 
state of things, all those stockholders who depend upon the earnings of 
the bank in which they own stock for the means of their support, (and 
there are many such in the State,) must suffer; and not only they, but all 
who derive any benefit from that portion of stock held by the school 
fund, or the State, must suffer in a greater or less degree by an increase 
of taxes. 
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That it was the intentions of the Legislature, that the banks should 
retain fiom their earnings a reserved fund, is evident from the fact that 
they have prohibited any bank from declaring a dividend, unless the cap- 
ital is entirely sound; and have provided that all losses should be made 
up, and all expenses for plates, furniture, &c., should be charged over to 
profit and loss, and they repealed a law which prohibited a bank from 
retaining more than five per cent. surplus. 

It is very gratifying to stockholders to receive large dividends, and 
equally so to the financial officers of banks to show their skill in making 
money; but it is a gratification obtained at too great a hazard for the per- 
manent interest of stockholders, and an ambition hardly worth gratifying 
for a financial officer of a bank. We should never wish to see any bank 
in Connecticut with less than five per cent. surplus, and those of smaller 
capital, more than that proportion. 

Those banks that go abroad for paper, to the neglect of our own citi- 
zens who ace worthy of credit, are not in the discharge of the legitimate 
objects for which they were created. Whenever a bank charter is called 
for, it is on the ground that more banking capital, and banking facilities, 
are required for the accommodation ‘of the people within the vicinity of 
its location. That some of the banks do go abroad for paper, to the 
neglect and inconvenience of our own citizens, we are bound to believe. 
Complaints are made, and we fear with too much reason. We believe, 
however, that the cases are few. It is an error that public opinion will 
be very apt to set right. 

There is another fault with many of the banks in the State, and that 
is, the deficiency of specie. Although a bank may have a large amount 
of what is denominated specie funds, that is, funds in the hands of banks 
and agents in New York and Boston, which they can draw for at sight, 
yet, should there be a suspension of specie payments in those cities, these 
specie funds would not be available as such ; and the consequence would 
be, that our banks would be driven into a suspension,—a state of things 
most deeply to be deplored. We know very well that specie in the vault 
of a bank earns nothing, and officers of banks are not very apt to feel 
quite willing to have so much dead capital on hand. We are of the opin- 
ion that no bank should have less than ten per cent. in specie on the 
amount of circulation. Many of them have more than that proportion 
now. This subject of keeping a larger amount of specie on hand has 
been frequently pressed upon the officers of the delinquent banks, not 
only by personal solicitation, but through published reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It would seem that no reasonable complaints could be 
made should a law be passed requiring a certain amount of specie to be 
always on hand, corresponding with the circulation. 

There probably has never been a time when the banks have had a 
better opportunity to fortify themselves against any ordinary crisis or re- 
vulsion in the monetary affairs of the country, than during the past three 
or four years. Business of all kinds has been active, and generally 
prosperous, and many of the banks have improved the opportunity af- 
forded them, and by charging off bad dcbts, reduced the amount of real 
estate, increasing the amount of specie, and accumulating a surplus fund, 
have placed themselves in a very strong position. It would be very grat- 
ifying if we could say as much of all. 
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The theory and principles of banking are probably as little understood 
by the people as almost any subject that is within the ordinary reach of 
man. It isa system whose good or bad administration is most intimately 
connected with our interests, involving transactions that have great influ- 
ence on trade, commerce, and labor. It is believed, if the true theory 
were more generally understood than it is, there would be less opportu~ 
nity for demagogues and political agitators to do mischief. ‘There is no 
branch of legislation in which they will take more or deeper interest, 
than that which relates to currency. All are interested in that which, 
either directly or indirectly, affects the value of property or labor. The 
extremes of opinion, within the last few years, have been so great, and 
so far apart, that the true theory, or any thing like a rational judgment, 
were among the things most difficult to be obtained. It has been most 
strenuously maintained by some, that all banking was a monopoly, given 
to a favored few, and that the institutions under which it is our happi- 
ness to live, should be under no restraint whatever; that all should have 
the right of banking, and depend entirely on the confidence they might 
acquire for their success. Others have maintained, with no little zeal, 
that all economy of capital was wrong, and that we should go back to a 
strict specie circulation. Notwithstanding all the high wrought pane- 
gyrics that have been bestowed upon this, that or the other theory, that 
has been started, Connecticut has pursued the even tenor of her way, 
and only sought by her legislation to correct such abuses as grew up, 
and guard with careful vigilance the system early adopted; and while 
other States have been almost without any currency of their own, and 
the property of their citizens depreciated to a very great extent at one 
time, and at another inflated to the extreme by a redundancy of paper. 
without any substantial basis, we have gone along with but little varia- 
tion. The free banking system has had its advocates in this State, but 
from recent developments made by the late Comptroller of the State of 
New York, we think the people of this State will be satisfied to let well 
enough alone, for a time longer at least, before they enter upon any new 
theory that does not promise better results than any that have been re- 
cently adopted and partially tried in other States. It is very doubtful 
whether, under all circumstances, there is any better system of banking 
than that of a bona fide paid up capital, managed by an honest cashier 
and board of directors, and circulation held in check by par redemptions, 
and a reasonable amount of specie corresponding with circulation. 

It is claimed by some that the banking capital in this State is already 
more than adequate for the necessary accommodation and legitimate busi- 
ness of the people of the State, and the fact, that the returns show a 
large amount of discounts for citizens of other States, is proof conclu- 
sive to their minds. It is true that the amount, as appears by the re- 
turns, is large; but it should be borne in mind, that a considerable pro- 
portion of that sum is for individuals who, though they reside out of the 
State, are concerned in business in the State. There are many manufac- 
turing establishments in the State, owned or carried on by people who 
reside out of the State; so that a part of the amount which purports to 
be for citizens out of the State, is in fact used in the State, and our own 
citizens derive the benefit of it. Besides, is it not for the advantage of 
our own citizens, that the banks should be able, at times, to use some 
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part of their funds abroad, provided it is not done at the inconvenience 
of those who are entitled to the accommodation at home? Does it not 
enable the banks at such times as money is close, or our manufacturers 
and others do not meet with a ready sale of their goods, to aid them by 
curtailing their foreign business, and thereby sustain our own citizens? 
Indeed, would it not be for the interest of a large portion of the tax- 
payers in the State, if the banking capital were increased? Would it not 
afford an opportunity of bringing out a large amount of capital that now 
entirely escapes taxation? It would seem that if even citizens of other 
States could be induced to make investments in bank stock here, it would 
do us no harm, for we should get the benefit of taxes, as well as use of 
capital. It certainly would be wise to so legislate as to retain our own 
capital at home. It is unquestionably true, that a very large amount has 
been driven out of the State for the reason that no opportunity is afforded 
for investments in banks at home, and also from the operation of our un- 
equal system of taxation—a system that it would seem could not much 
longer remain in its present shape. 

It is not unfrequently claimed that capitalists of other States come here 
to make investments in the stock of the banks. It is believed, from the 
best information we have been able to obtain, that it is a mistaken idea. 
The whole amount of stock owned by non-resident stockholders in the 
banks in this State, is three hundred thirty-three thousand four hundred 
dollars, as appears by the returns of the cashiers to the Comptroller. 

It is claimed by many, and particularly in the eastern part of the State, 
and certain localities in the western, with no small degree of justice, that 
there is a deficiency of banking capital, and that many of our citizens are 
under the necessity of going abroad to obtain their necessary accommo- 
dations, because these cannot be afforded by the present banks. It is true 
that it requires a much larger amount of banking capital to do the busi- 
ness than it would, could the banks keep out the amount of circulation 
their charters authorize. We have a banking capital now of eight mil- 
lions seven hundred twenty-six thousand three hundred eighty-one dol- 
lars, which would authorize a circulation of thirteen millions eighty-nine 
thousand five hundred seventy-one dollars, exclusive of deposits ; and as 
these ordinarily run, it might be increased nearly two millions more, 
which would give a circulation of about fifteen millions. It rarely, how- 
ever, exceeds about four millions and a half; but so long as the system 
of par redemption is kept up, (and we hope it always may be sustained,) 
few, if any, banks can kecp out but a small portion of their legally au- 
thorized circulation. 

Whether it is good policy for our Legislature to so far disregard the 
wants of any considerable portion of the people of the State as to com- 
pel them to go abroad for their necessary bank accommodations, in their 
ordinary business, may well be questioned. It should also be borne in 
mind, that the great increase of manufacturing in the State requires much 
more bank facilities than was required before that increase, and the works 
of internal improvement have very materially changed the location of 
business, and banks are much more used for making collections than for- 
merly. A large proportion of the goods of the manufacturers are sold 
on a credit and the notes discounted at the banks and collections made. 
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It may be claimed that by increasing the banking capital, greater induce- 
ments will be held out for the people to engage in improvident specula- 
tions and investments, and greatly endanger the sound and safe opera- 
tions of business. If there was no check upon circulation there might 
be some danger. But the frequent redemptions at the Suffolk Bank, and 
the rapid communications between different parts of the country, will 
prevent any greater circulation than the natural business wants of the 
country will sustain. The moment any banks in New England are una- 
ble to meet their redemptions at that institution, their bills are thrown 
out, their credit is doubted, and they can do but very little business until 
they make their credit good again. Indeed, this system of par redemp- 
tion seems to be a most perfect regulator upon all the New England 
banks. It would seem somewhat surprising that something has not been 
adopted in other parts of the country that should produce the same ben- 
eficial results. If there were, there would be but little necessity for bro- 
kers. The bank note of Ohio might be as good in New Y ork, Boston, 
or Philadelphia, as at the counter from where it issued. 

When we visited the Quinnebaug Bank in September last, we found 
their accounts in such a confused condition, that a balance sheet could 
not be made, that could be relied on as correct. We however made such 
an examination into the resources of the bank as to become fully satisfied 
of their abundant ability to meet all their liabilities to bill-holders and 
depositors. They had obtained the services of an experienced account- 
ant who was making a thorough examination into the affairs of the bank. 
We forbade the making of any dividend until they could furnish un- 
doubted evidence of their ability to do so; no dividend has been declared 
the past year. We visited the bank again in March last, and from exhi- 
bitions made to us by the present efficient cashier, and from our own 
examinations, we were fully satisfied the bank was sound, and would 
very soon be in a condition to make a dividend. Had the directors for 
the last few years discharged their duty to the stockholders, by frequent 
and thorough examinations of the accounts of the Bank, they would have 
discovered the errors and negligence of the late cashier, and much trou- 
ble would have been saved. 

We have during the past year obtained a classification of the stock- 
holders in the banks of the State: and from the best information we have 
been able to obtain, we are satisfied that the stock is held by a very dif- 
ferent class of individuals from what has very generally been supposed. 


We find that the State of Connecticut owns - $406,000 
The School Fund - - - - 319,600 
Held in trust for minors and others - - 447,800 
Held by school, ecclesiastical and other societies - 553,665 
By 2141 females - - - - - 1,631,515 


Total, $3,358,580 
The return of the East Haddam Bank not having reached us, is not 
included in the above. The whole number of stockholders in the banks 
in the State, is six thousand two hundred and seventy, exclusive of the 
amount owned by the State, the School Fund, Ecclesiastical and other 
societies, so that the average amount of stock held by each stockholder, 
is about one thousand two hundred and six dollars. 
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_It is believed that a very large proportion of the stock is held by indi- 
viduals who are not engaged in active business, and who depend mainly 
on the earnings of the banks for their support. 

_ Annexed hereto may be found an abstract of the condition of the banks 
in this State, as made from the returns, about the first of April last; also 
an abstract of their condition for the last twelve years. 
All which is respectfully submitted, 
NELSON BREWSTER, Bank 
JOHN DUNHAM, ‘ 
HENRY T. HUGGINS, 


Commissioners. 


New Haven, May, 1848. 





COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE BANKS OF CONNECTICUT, 








1847, 1848. 
Liabilitics. April, 1846. April, 1847. April, 1848. 
Circulation, $4,565,947 $4,437,631 $4,891,265 
Deposits, 1,813,821 1,751,655 1,994,590 
Capital, 8,475,630 8,605,742 8,726,381 
Bank Balances, 362,119 245,517 299,398 
Surplus Fund, 427,671 473,424 595,908 
Profits, 169,346 231,426 261,326 
Dividends Unpaid, 78,152 31,267 29,132 
Miscellaneous, 7,810 10,830 
Total Liabilities, $15,892,685 $15,784,772 $16,808,829 
Resources. 1846. 1847. 1848. 

Loans, $13,032,600 $12,781,857 $13,424,654 
Bank Balances, 1,036,552 1,250,411 1,301,635 
Real Estate, 366,956 349,045 329,407 
Specie, 481,367 462,165 517,700 
Bank Notes, 276,758 227,481 227,603 
Due from Bankers, 380,342 332,542 390,544 
Stocks, 315,210 301,902 505,978 
Miscellaneous, 2,898 79,368 111,368 
Total Resources, $15,892,685 $15,784,772 $16,808,829 


The above table has been compiled from the Annual Reports of the 
Bank Commissioners. The typographical execution of these returns is 


by no means creditable. 


port of 1847 we find one error of $200,000 in the summary. 
The annual Report of the Connecticut Benks for 1847 will be found 
at page 35, volume second, July, 1847. 
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Several errors are observable—and in the Re- 
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Bank Items—Commercial Capital. 


BANK ITEMS. 


Banx or Vireinia.—William K. Gordon, Esq., has been elected Cash- 
ier of the Branch Bank of Virginia, at Fredericksburg; in place of W. J. 
Roberts, Esq., deceased. 


Erte Banx.—General Reed has issued a circular, dated at Erie, on the 
23d May, from which we make the following extract: 

“Every effort is making to redeem the bills and pay the indebtedness 
of the bank. I am glad to receive the paper upon all debts, bonds and 
mortgages due me, and will be most happy to exchange any property I 
have, real or personal, at its lowest cash value, for Erie Bank bills. I 
have not purchased one dollar of the paper at a discount, but am daily 
giving other funds in change to those who have small sums, and require 
it for immediate use. 1 am willing at all times, and have never refused, 
to give my paper, or secure to the satisfaction of the holder, the ultimate 
p'yment—principal and interes'—of any amount of the bills of the bank. 
I have arranged with the Erie Canal Company—on my personal liability 
—that for the next thirtv days the paper will be received for all tolls on 
the canal from Erie to Beaver. Since the suspension, I have myself paid 
thirty-three thousand dollars of the bank’s liabilities, and shall continue 
my efforts until the entire circulation is taken up. I am willing to 
make any sacrifices in my property to effect this object. All that is asked 
of the bill-holder is, not to make sacrifices, and to allow time for the ulti- 
mate payment of all the paper.” 


Bank or THE State or GeorGia.—Alexander Porter, Esq., has been 
elected President of the Bank of the State of Georgia, at Savannah: and 
J. K. Tefft, Esq., elected Cashier in place ot Mr. Porter. 


Wasuineton County Banx.—Daniel Weisel, Esq., has been elected 
President of the Washington County Bank, at Williamsport, (Md.,) in 
place of Jolin R. Dall, Esq. 


are 


COMMERCIAL CAPITAL OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


From the London Economist. 


We have long observed, in the manner in which a large portion of 
the commerce of this country has been conducted, a great disregard to 
what we would term the first principles of commercial science; which, 
up to the present time, are but ill defined, little understood, and, we fear, 
as a system, not much acted upon. An examination of the manner in 
which these principles have been neglected may prove satisfactory, by 
showing that these great and obvious evils to which the country has re- 
cently been exposed, are not the result of risks necessarily attached to 
commerce, but have arisen from errors which, being once clearly defined 
and understood, may in future be more easily divided. 
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For some time past we have taken much pains to explain the dis- 
tinction between fixed and floating capital, and to show the extreme dan- 
ger to which the country in general, and individuals in particular, have 
become exposed, by speculations in investments in which capital, to an 
inconvenient extent, has become fived. The disturbance at the present 
moment between the just proportions of each, is shown in a remarkable 
way by the low and depressed value of one and the high price of the 
other. While the value of fired capital is every day sinking, that of 
floating capital is every day rising. We think we shall be able to show 
that, to a disregard to this distinction, we may mainly attribute, not only 
the immediate difficulties of the country, which have at this particular 
juncture led to the commercial failures referred to, but also the original 
cause, why these houses, with all the capital and wealth which have been 
invested in them, have been unable to resist the pressure of the times. 
By way of illustration, we shall shortly refer to the progress which has 
been made in the science of banking, and to the beneficial consequences 
which have resulted therefrom to the country at large, as well as to bank- 
ers themselves; and which will be found, upon consideration, to arise 
entirely from a regard to the distinction referred to. 

Thirty years ago the greatest ignorance prevailed as to what consti- 
tuted a proper “banking security.” Jt is not difficult to understand that 
—inasmuch as the capital with which a banker carries on his business is 
chiefly derived from the deposits of his customers, placed with him only 
on the faith of his credit, and liable to be called for at a moment’s no- 
tice, either as the wants of his customers or their loss of confidence in 
him may dictate—a banker could not be in a position to meet these de- 
mands, unless he kept his money in such securities as were easily con- 
vertible. To constitute a good banking security, it is not therefore alone 
necessary that it is ultimately safe and secure—it is quite as necessary 
that it is of such a character as at all times to be easily convertible, and 
of such short dates, that the repayment of advances is constantly taking 
place by bills or loans becoming due, in order that the banker may have 
it always in his power to curtail his advances or to convert a portion of 
his securities into money, as circumstances may require. It is thus that, 
while short-dated first class bills of exchange, having no other guarantee 
for their payment than personal credit, constitute the best banking secu- 
rities—while mortgages upon real prop -rty, however safe ultimately, are 
most objectionable and dangerous securities for bankers ; although to the 
capitalist seeking a permanent investment the latter is infinitely preferable 
to the former. Prior to 1825 this distinction was little understood or 
acted upon. In those days nothing was more common than for country 
bankers to advance their deposits and the money representing the circu- 
lation of their notes, in mortgages to neighboring landlords and mill-ow- 
ners; and even the Bank of England, committing the same error, was the 
mortgagee of the estates of many of our principal nobility. The great 
panic of that year was the first event which called public attention par- 
ticularly to this subject. At that period hundreds of bankers suspended 
payment, lost their credit, and were ultimately ruined, solely from having 
disregarded this necessary principle in their business. When a demand 
was made upon them for the repayment of their deposits or the payment 
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of their notes, their funds being locked up in inconvertible securities, 
however safe ultimately, were of no avail at the moment; and thus it 
was that so many of the bankers who at the time suspended payment, 
ultimately paid their liabilities in full. With abundance of properiy, ma- 
ny firms were plunged into the bankrupt list, only from a disregard to 
the proper description of securities in which they had invested their mo- 
ney. From that time, the question of what constituted proper banking 
securities became discussed, gradually understood, and defined; but it is 
not many years since the Bank of England finally called in all its loans 
on the mortgage of real property. It has been to a recogniiion of this 
principle and a better understandiug of their business, that the greater 
safety of bankers since that period is to be ascribed, far more than to any 
Act of Parliament pretending to impose prudent restrictions on banking. 
In London we do not believe there is a single banker who now does not 
implicitly follow this rule, and we believe it is very generally followed in 
the country also; but it has been curious to observe that nearly all the 
banks which have failed, even of late years, have been guilty of a neglect 
of this rule, having advanced large sums upon real property, and often of 
the worst kind. However, one of the greatest steps ever taken in the 
science of banking, was the discovery and admission of what constituted 
proper banking securities. 

What was done for banking by the panic of 1825 remains to be done 
for commerce in 1847. The question is yet to be determined and earried 
into practice before our commercial science can be called pe rfect, or its 
practice safe—What constitutes a proper mercantile security? The posi- 
tion of a merchant is essentially that of a mere agent between the pro- 
ducer and consumer, either in the same or in different countries, whether 
he buys and sells upon his own account, or whether he trades only on 
commission. In either case, a large capital may be advantagec usly, legiti- 
mately, and, with ordinary prudence, with certain profit,employed. But 

ebeyond his own capital, the merchant may, and always does, trade on 
his credit. His capital and his credit are required to convey commodities 
from the place of their production to that of their consumption, and they 
may be further usefully employed in affording certain facilities to the par- 
ties engaged in their production or their distribution to the consumer, in 
the form either of advances to the one, or of credits to the other. But 
as the very nature of his business necessarily involves a continuous repe- 
tition of transactions, it is above all things necessary that his capital should 
never lose the character of floating, and become (fixe d. Whether he buys, 
or whether he makes advances on produce in a foreign country, the an- 
nual income of the country in its expenditure is virtually pledged to re- 
place the capital at home, advanced abroad; though, perhaps, through the 
intermediate agency of the capital of the broker and the several dcalers 
through whom goods pass from the importer to the consumer. The 
merchant may, and perfecily legitimately, facilitate the operations of the 
scadia er in a variety of ways to the advantage of both; but he should 
never lose sight of the great essential character of every advance which 
he makes. ‘They should always be upon commodities which are in the 
due course of trade saleable for consumption, so that his capital is again 
certain to be returned within a moderate period from the current expen- 
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diture of the country, thus preserving it floating. And the greater ex- 
tent to which the merchant avails himself of his own credit in his trans- 
actions, he is bound the more scrupulously to observe the rule, that he 
never locks up capital in any way in which it will not quickly be re- 
turned, and for which he holds in the meantime a security which of it- 
self will guarantee that return. 

For example, it is quite legitimate for a merchant residing at home to 
advance his capital on produce consigned to him from abroad, or for a 
merchant abroad to advance his capital to the producer on the spot, in 
anticipation of the future sales of the produce, prior to its shipment; and 
it may even be legitimate to make advances ona growing crop, especially 
when the state of the law admits of an assignment of property in that 
state, and secures its delivery, and when the commodity does not require 
to pass through a manufacturing process before it is ready for market. 
But beyond this point it is impossible the merchant can pass without 
great hazard, or at least without accepting what cannot be called a good 
“mercaniile security.” Up to that point the re-payment of his capital is 
paige by the ultimate sale of the produce; and, excepting in the 
last case, prior to the delivery of the produce, he holds, either in the form 
of ae of lading, dock warrants, or bills of exchange, securities repre- 
senting his advances until the actual capital is again returned to him. But 
the moment a merchant passes this point in his advances to producers, 
the moment he lends money for the purchase of implements, or machi- 
nery, or land, or its improvement on the security of the estate and its 
plaii, that moment he has invested his money in a fired in place of a 
flowing security, which is inconsistent with his occupation as a mer- 
chant, and is caleulated to be productive of great danger in the case of 
pressure con the money market, especially if he is otherwise availing him- 
self much of his own credit in his business. 

From a neglect of this plain rule incommerce, there have been greater 
losses susiained than from any other cause. The ruin which over- 
whelmed the largest and most eminent houses which ever existed in In- 
dia, in 1830, was referable only to that error. The houses of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., Messrs. Feiguson and Co., and Messrs. Mackintosh and 
Co., the stoppage of which in 1830 inflicted such a shock on our Indian 
trade, were all immediately traceable to an advance of their own capital, 
and that intrusted to them by others, on such illegitimate commercial se- 
curities as we have now alluded to. The majority of the indigo facto- 
ries throughout India really belonged to those houses; a large number 
of which, owing to the facilities offered by them, had been opened in 
parts of the country and under circumstances which could not be profit- 
able. For many years past there has scarcely been a failure of a single 
West India house of any importance which has not been directly tracea- 
ble to the same cause. And now, it is evident that these eminent firms, 
whose recent stoppages have excited so much regret, have been brought 
into their present position entirely from the same error. They have not 
confined their investments to mercantile securities, but they have, to a 
great extent, converted their legitimate floating capital into fired capital 
abroad, in securities which are wholly unmarketable here, and which 
were only of any value as long as they were sustained and cultivated by 
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the credit which they had acquired. Messrs. Reid, Irving, and Co., are 
understood to have sunk in sugar plantations in the Mauritius alone, 
£600,000; and Messrs. Gower, Nephews, and Co. are understood to 
have similarly sunk, in the same island, upwards of £200,000; while 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co. have been implicated in indigo factories in In- 
dia. It is not difficult to understand the sort of irresistible means by 
which houses become implicated in such securities, and get their capital 
inconveniently locked up. First, a merchant advances on the produce of 
the planter; next, competition and the urgent requests of the planter in- 
duce him to advance on the growing crop before it is in. All experience 
has proved that the first advance of this kind becomes the precursor of 
other advances, which are necessary in order to secure the first. It has 
invariably been the case under such circumstances, that one advance af- 
ter another has proved necessary, until the estates, thus overburdened, 
have become, if not nominally, yet really, the property of the merchant; 
and his capital, in place of being available in the variety of forms in 
which it is while retained in proper mercantile securities, in bills of la- 
ding, dock warrants, or bills of exchange, is found, on the arrival of a 
period of pressure, to be locked up in unavailable securities abroad. And 
thus, like the bankers in 1825, houses who show large balances of prop- 
erty in their own favour, are reduced to the painful necessity of suspend- 
ing payment. 

It is, no donbt, necessary for the success of a commercial house that 
its transactions, even though confined to strictly correct principles, should 
be conducted with ability and discretion; and even then unforeseen acci- 
dents may happen, sudden changes may take place in the value of prop- 
erty, or large and unexpected losses may be incurred through others, as 
we have witnessed in some instances during the past week ; but we are 
firmly of opinion that if commercial houses were rigidly to confine them- 
selves to strictly commercial transactions, that, with the exercise of ordi- 
nary prudence, misfortunes such as we have witnessed during the last 
fortnight would seldom occur, or, when they did, the cause in such case 
would be palpable, easily recognised, and explained. 

After 1847, the commercial community will recognise as much the 
necessity of confining their investments to strictly mercantile securities, 
as bankers did, after 1825, to banking securities ; and will, as a daily and 
constant habit, observe the difference between floating and fixed capital. 

A writer in the Specta‘or makes some observations on the above re- 
marks, which, if they confirm the principle laid down, point attention to 
some facts connected with the subject, which ought not to be overlooked. 
He says: 

“Some persons have indulged in strictures more or less severe upon 
the great houses that have lately failed; and they evince a disposition to 
enact, as a rule by which the prudence of merchants shall hereafter be 
judged, that mercantile securities must be confined, like banking securi- 
ties, to such obligations as shall revolve in a circle and be periodically 
replaced. ‘The fall of these houses is doubtless traceable in some mea- 
sure to the advances made upon securities which have proved to be in- 
convertible. But this disappointment is not a necessary consequence of 
the nature of these securities. Mortgages upon good sugar estates, pay- 
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able upon six months’ notice, were formerly almost as available as bills 
at six months’ sight. They have been rendered inconvertible by our re- 
cent legislation, whether it be considered right or wrong. The difficulty 
does not arise from any defect in the definition of the term of payment, 
but in the inability of the acceptor to pay; and this default is caused by 
the unprofitable result of his cultivation. 

In more favorable circumstances, it would be as justifiable in a mer- 
chant to invest a portion of his capital in colonial mortgages as in ships 
or factories. The fault is not in applying a certain amount of a mer- 
chant’s capital to any one of these objects, but in applying too much; 
not in employing a part of it ina way that may be deemed “fixed,” but 
in not reserving enough so disengaged as to be “ floating,” and always at 
his command, or in properly adjusting the “fixed” and the “working” 
capital. If our Tropical possessions were really in a thriving condition, 
mortgages on good estates, bringing valuable mercantile business, would 
be as convertible as ships or factories. In that case, a merchant having 
£50,000 or £100,000 might, without any imprudence, nay, with perfect 
safety, invest a large portion of it, reserving the balance and all his credit 
as working capital. If, on the otner hand, he should venture to invest 
borrowed money—and credit is nothing else—which may be suddenly 
withdrawn, it is clear that he would be exposed to great danger. His 
risk would not, however, be from the nature of his business, but from its 
extent. Without advances partaking of a fixed or permanent character, 
the production of sugar, coffee, indigo, wool, timber, and other valuable 
commodities would be very limited. Those who become factors or 
planters are not capitalists; they seldom possess more at first than the 
enterprise which prompts them to emigrate; and if they were not assisted 
by the mercantile capital of the mother-country, they could never become 
great producers. 


SPLENDOR WITHOUT MEANS. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Tart one half of the world does not know how the other half lives, 
is a sweeping axiom, which, if not literally true, is near enough to truth 
for an adage. There is, however, a special small class, whose subsistence 
is a mystery to all the rest, even after every reasonable effort has been 
made to discover the secret. They are persons who keep handsome, if 
not magnificent establishments, and act in all respects as men of the first 
fortune, without any visible means of obtaining the most humble subsis- 
tence. 

In the lax court of Charles II. there were several specimens of this 
sort of adventurer. The most conspicuous was the Count de Grammont, 
a banished courtier of France, who lived in great style; he, however, 
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some part of his revenue may have been derived from home, though not 
enough to support the extravagant splendor with which he surrounded 
belonged to a good family, who were in affluent circumstances, so that 
himself. A much more remarkable example is presented in Beau Wilson, 
who lived with a degree of magnificence rivalling that of Grammont, 
without possessing apparent means to the amount of a single penny. 

Notwithstanding his efforts to conceal every circumstance connected 
with his private history, it was ascertained that Wilson was the younger 
son of parents who were sufficiently respectable to procure him a com- 
mission in the army. Accordingly, he went to Flanders, where hostili- 
ties were going on; but behaved with such cowardice, that he was cash- 
iered, and was so poor, that he was obliged to borrow forty shillings of a 
friend to pay his passage back to England. From that time Wilson’s his- 
tory is under a cloud, till we find him bursting forth in London as the 
brightest star in the hemisphere of fashion. His house was furnished 
with splendor, and attended by a complete retinue of servants. His 
coaches were magnificent, his stud complete, being made up of saddle, 
harness, hunting, and race horses of the best breeds. His dress (then a 
formidable item of expenditure,) dinners, and parties, were the admiration 
of the town; whilst the sources of all this expenditure were equally its 
wonder. The most obvious conjecture is to refer such mysterious rev- 
enues to success in gaming; but Wilson seldom played, and if he did, it 
was for inconsiderable stakes. Though frequently set upon by the in- 
guisitive, he kept a strict guard over his words, even in moments of ex- 
cessive conviviality; and all the ingenious devices which were put in 
force against his prudence were not successful in making him reveal his 
secret. ‘There was nothing mysterious in his manner; on the contrary, 
he was of a free and open disposition, and was accessible at all times, so 
that it was clear he had no secret method of making money either as a 
coiner or an alchemist; for he was accused of being both by persons who 
were unable to invent more plausible suppositions to account for his 
wealth. A hundred other reports were set afloat. Some said that when 
in Flanders, he had robbed a Holland mail of an immense value in dia- 
monds, and though another individual suffered for that crin.e, yet because 
that person denied it to the last, Wilson was pointed out as the real per- 
petrator. Others declared that he was supported by the Jews as a decoy 
to obtain advantageous money transactions with the nobility. At last 
these reports muluplied both in number and extravagance, till Wilson 
found it expedient to make an effort to put a stop to them. This deter- 
mination led, unfortunately, to a tragical issue. Having traced one of the 
injurious rumours to a Mr. Law, he challenged him, and was found cead 
near the place appointed for the duel, having been, it was asserted, run 
through the body by Law before he had time to draw his own sword.— 
Mr. Wilson lived in unabated splendour to the last; and what erowned 
the mystery of his munificent expenditure was the fact that after his death 
only a small sum of money was found amongst his effects. He had no 
debts, and the world was left in total ignorance of the funds out of which 
he supported his stately magnificence. 

Another instance is of later date. In 1814-15, during the congress of 
" princes and nobles at Vienna, a person named Reilly attracted general at~ 
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tention by the frequency and splendour of his dinner parties. They must 
have been sumptuous indeed, to have caused remark amidst the most bril- 
liant and magnificent series of entertainments which perhaps ever were 
given; for never before was such a galaxy of princes and plenipotentia- 
ries assembled in one place. ‘Though no person knew precisely his origin, 
yet it was evident from his manners—which were far from refined—that 
it was not noble. He had however, been met previously in the highest 
circles; one gentleman had encountered him in Calcutta at the table of the 
governor-general of India, then at Hamburgh, in Moscow, and in Paris 
after the peace of Amiens, when he stated he had just returned from Mad- 
rid. In Vienna he outdid the most opulent. He lived in a magnificent 
hotel—that belonging to the counts of Rosenberg—his furniture and equip- 
ages were of the first style, his servants wore the richest liveries, his din- 
ners were on the grandest scale, and composed of the most exquisite 
dishes imaginable. His guests were the hereditary princes of Bavaria, 
the Duke of Baden, Admiral Sir Sidacy Smith, several ambassadors and 
charges @affairs, and other persons of high distinction. How all these 
expenses were supplied, remained a mystery; for though Reilly gamed 
deeply, and had an associate in a Mr. O’Bearn, who was doubiless a con- 
federate, yet they could hardly have cheated to a sufficient extent to sup- 
port his princely establishment. 

In the end, however, it proved that Reilly’s secret income was not of 
so enduring a character as Wilson’s. In 1821 he appeared in Paris, a beg- 
gar and an outcast, his money, carriages, diamonds, all gone. To show 
the depth of poverty into which he was sunk; he called on the Count De 
la Garde, whom he had met in Vienna, declaring he had exhausted every 
thing, ‘except,’ he added, ‘this bracelet, which contains my poor wife’s 
hair. It would have followed everything else to the pawnbroker’s shop, 
if I could have raised a five-frane piece on it, but Icannot.’ Dela Garde 
inquired why he did not address those illustrious persons whom he re- 
galed so magnificently at Vienna? ‘1! have done so,’ replied Reilly, *but 
have received no reply? The wretched existence of this man was pro- 
tracted for three years longer, at the end of which time he died of hun- 
ger in the streets! 


SURETISHIP. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Tue unpleasant nature of the obligation called suretiship need not be 
enlarged upon: it is universally felt and acknowledg2d. Yet there isa 
vast number of offices and situations to which parties are not eligible, 
unless they can bring forward satisfactory security for the sums which 
may be entrusted to them. Individuals, seeing friends thus depending for 
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the means of a livelihood, or of advance in the world, upon obtaining 
guarantees for their intromissions, are often induced by humane feelings to 
undertake such obligations; and how frequently they suffer loss through 
this friendly act is but too well known. On the other hand, individuals 
who might obtain certain situations if they could give proper sureties, 
often fail to do so, from either their inability to get security, or their hen- 
orable dislike to ask a friend to undertake such a hazard in their behalf. 

The intellectual progress of our country has at length furnished a so- 
lution of this class of difficulties. It has been found that, however un- 
certain may be the contingency of a fall before temptation in an individual, 
there is a determinate and regularly recurring number of such lapses out 
of a wide number of cases—the same principle holding here as in the 
annual criminal statistics of a country, which are always nearly uniform, 
allowing for progressive conditions. The idea of founding upon this 
natural fact a society for making suretiship a matter of business, was first 
explained to the public in the Dublin Review for August, 1840, by the 
first writer of the day on this class of subjects, Augustus de Morgan. He 
showed that, ‘if a thousand bankers’ clerks were to club together to in- 
demnify their securities, by the payment of one pound a-year each, and 
if each had given security ‘for £500, two in each year might become de- 
faulters to that amount, four to half the amount, &c., without rendering 
the guarantee fund insolvent ;’ also that, ‘if it be tolerably well ascertain- 
ed that the instances of dishonesty (yearly) among such persons amount 
to one in five hundred, this club would continue to exist, subject to being 
in debt in a bad year, to an amount which it would be able to discharge 
in good ones.’ In 1842, these ideas were realised by the establishment, 
under favour of an act of parliament, of ‘The Guarantee Society, for pro- 
viding security for the fidelity of persons in situations of trust, where se- 
curities are required, on payment of an annual premium; capital one hun- 
dred thousand pounds.” There is something startling at first sight in such 
a society; but its advantages are readily discovered. 

The first of these undoubtedly i is its enabling a clerk or other salaried 
agent, of good character, to obtain at once, and without obligation to 
others, such security as he may require. ‘To quote a pamphlet upon the 
subject,* which has fallen into our hands—‘One or two instances of de- 
serving individuals, debarred of their well-earned reward, may convince 
the reader of the serious hardship that the system of private suretiship 
ofien inflicts upon the deserving. They are selected from two very dit- 
ferent ranks in life, and will be sufficient evidence of the truth of the po- 
sition here Jaid down. 

‘First, with respect to the army. The reward for merit, accompanied 
with pecuniary advantage, is very limited in this branch of the public ser- 
vice. Suppose the officer to be educated in the military school, and im- 
mediately drafted into the army (which is a very common case, ) his whole 
life will have been spent either on service or in the barrack. He may 
have distinguished himself on the field of battle, and obtained a company 
by exertion amidst the greatest dangers. To the veteran of this descrip- 


* Suretiship: the Dangers and Defects of Private Security, and their Remedies. 
By Charles Saunderson. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1844. 
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tion the paymastership is the only pecuniary reward that can be enjoyed 
while upon active Cuty with his regiment. He is shipped from colony 
to colony, and the war-oflice authorities, anxious to afford substantial re- 
ward may have the opportunity of offering him this appointment for ser- 
vices brought under their especial notice. In this case the most unexcep- 
tionable sureties are required to the amount of £2000, and hundreds of 
meritorious officers have reluctantly been forced to decline the office, 
which it would have greatly benefited them to accept, and gratified the 
authorities to have conferred. An example amongst officers of this stand- 
ing is not wanting to acknowledge the importance of the honorable help 
to be obtained from the Guarantee Society, and the society itself is under 
obligation to the authorities of the war-office for the support given by 
them to the society in its infancy. 

‘The second case to which ] would allude is of another class. A per- 
son who had entered the establishment of one of the large clubs, in the 
neighborhood of St. James’ palace, upon daily pay, conducted himself 
with so much propriety, that he was gradually promoted to the office of 
assistant butler. ‘The butler died, and as valuable articles were intrusted 
to his keeping, it was important that none but a trustworthy person should 
be appointed to the vacancy. The club was protected in this appoint- 
ment by a bond to a considerable amount. The good character of the 
assistant-butler recommended him to the house committee, who unani- 
mously selected him for the vacant office. The necessity of providing 
sureties, however, was an insuperable bar; the man had no friends of 
sufficient property to whom he could apply for such a favor. It was most 
desirable that his services should be secured, and as the Guarantee Society, 
which at that time had scarcely commenced business, ofiered the means 
of removing the difficulty, some members of the committee of manage- 
meat communicated with the society; inquiries confirmed the opinion of 
the good character of the man; the society became his sureties, and a 
deserving, well-qualified person obtained his reward for good and faithful 
services.’ 

It also appears that the Guarantee Society furnishes security under cir- 
cumstances which form a great improvement upon the private mode. It not 
only institutes a rigid investigation into the moral character of the appli- 
cant—rejecting him if there be any deficiency in this respect—but it ex- 
ercises a care over the parties concerned, demanding that the employer 
shall exert due vigilance over the employed. Private parties, acting as 
securities, are usually prevented by deliceey from making any inquiry 
about the footing on which employer and employed may stand; and, when 
failure takes place, they are usually at a loss to ascertain how far the al- 
leged defalcation is real; but the Guarantee Society is under no scruple 
on these points, and facts prove that it is well for them to beso. On the 
other hand, employers who conceive themselves to be amply protected 
by private sureties, often find that these either were fallacious at first, or 
in the course of time have become so, their minds being too much en- 
gros ed with other objects to admit of their exercising due care. Buta 
society making suretiship a business, and possessing an ample capital, 
may be depended upon with absolute confidence. 

Mr. De Morgan, in the able paper which has been quoted, anticipated 
in some degree the objection, that security obtained on commercial prin- 
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ciples from a society would exercise a less control over the moral feelings 
of the assured party than does a private guarantee. On this point Mr. 
Saunderson is still more explicit, and we extract his observation in full. 
‘‘) he only consideration,’ he says, ‘which remains worthy of notice, is 
the effect that the introduction of this principle will have upon other gen- 
eral interests of the community, especially with regard to morality. The 
rarity of a prosecution by sureties sufficiently attests the weakness of the 
moral control that private suretiship exercises in the relations between 
the employed and their bondsmen. It is sufficient for the surety that he 
has incurred a heavy penalty ; and it would evince great ignorance of the 
world to suppose relatives would further expose their family honor by 
public proceedings against the offender. Under such feelings, the worth- 
less servant escapes punishment: he may form other acquaintance aud 
other friendships; he possibly may obtain another employer and other 
sureties, and run a similar round of folly and vice, and eventually plunge 
into greater delinquencies. The proceedings of the Guarantee Society, 
on the contrary, appear well calculated to arrest such a course of events. 
Upon the first defaleation, if it ve not a case of gross fraud, the individ- 
ual may be called upon to protect the seciety from pecuniary loss, his 
employer still having the right to prosecute. If this ean be acecomplish- 
ed, when a secono application for the guarantee is made, the answer of 
the society to the proposed master would be, ‘We will not guarantee A. 
B. a second time; we believe he can be employed more usefully than in 
oflices of pecuniary trust.’ 

‘The individual is by such means most probably saved from the temp- 
tation that would constantly beset him. If the circumstances attending 
the defalcation afford evidence of serious criminality .prosecution will 
certainly follow. ‘The society have their personal interests to protect, 
and will in such a case exert the only real check upon the positively dis- 
honest—namely, the ceriainty of exposure and punishment. Upon this 
subject no doubt can exist: the appointment of the solicitors to the As- 
sociation of London Bankers for the Prevention of Fraud, as the socie- 
ty’s solicitors for the prosecution of defaulters, is positive proof of the 
society’s determination that punishment shall follow a violation of laws 
instituted for the protection of the community at large. 

‘The success of the Guarantee Society must therefore lead to a diminu- 
tion of fraud and dishonesty.* In further proof it may be stated, that of 
parties whose default the society have had to make good, some are now 
undergoing the penalty awarded by the law as a punishment for dishon- 
esty, while other delinquent: have absconded to avoid the consequences 
of a prosecution.’ 


* The experience of the society has already shown to the directors that fraud by 
servants, nuder private sureties, is committed to a serious extent in the commercial 
world. Cases daily arise to prove how totally inadequate and defective the system 
of private security is as a preventive of crime. Under the present system, with the 
exception of certain of the bankers. whose excellent association 1s a safeguard to the 
best principles of civ.) society, and one or two other prosecuting associations, the 
punishment for such crimes falls upon the surety, who is altogether unprotected ; 
and the worthless delinquent ts left to continue his depredation upon the unwary 
public. 
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We are, upon the whole, impressed with a strong sense of the sound- 
ness of the principle involved in the establishment of this society, and 
believe we are only doing an acceptable duty to a large portion of our 
readers in making them aware of its existence. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Past, tHE Present, anv THE Future. By H.C. Carey, Philad. 
Carey and Hart, 1848. The author enters into an elaborate argument to 
enforce his views of Labour, Capital, Wealth, and other topics. Our 
readers will find in this No. a few pages taken from Mr. Carey’s volume: 
and these few will enable our realers to form a tolvrable estimate of the 
peculiar notions of the writer. He stands forward as a champion of the 
interests and welfare of the masses of the people: and we hope his work 
will find a general circulation, and every copy a thousand readers. 


Ewsank’s Hypravtics anp Mecnanics—8vo. 1848. Published by 
Greely & McElrath, New York. This may be considered the most 
complete work issued upon the subject in this country. It contains val- 
uable details for engineers, mechanics and men of science. The en- 
graved illustrations are well executed, and add much to the value of the 
volume. 


JouRNAL oF THE FRANKLIN INstiTUTE, Philadelphia, 1848. Pub- 
lished by the Franklin Institute for the promotion of the mechanic arts, 
This work has hitherto been under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Thomas P. Jones, one of the ablest chemists of the age and for several 
years superintendant of the Patent Oilice. Published monthly, at $5 
per annum. 


VINDICATION OF THE FREE BANKING System: an investigation of the 
true principles which ought to be the basis of paper meney. By L. Bon- 
nefaux—New York, 1848. (Extracts in our next.) 


Lerrer to the people of New Jersey on the Frauds, Extortions and 
Oppressions of t!.e Rail Road Monopoly. By a Citizen of Burlington— 
8vo: pp. 64. Philadelphia, Carey and Hart. 
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Bank Locxs.—The importance of having the best locks upon bank 
vaults is exemplified daily. Messrs. Day and: Newell, New York, have 
recenily supplied iour of ihe Baltimore banks with locks for vault doors, 
which deserve a critical examination. ‘They seem to be incapable of be- 
ing picked. 


DEATHS. 


Ar Wueeuina, in May last, John List, Esq., Cashier of the North 
Western Baak of Virginia, at that place. 


At Brinceport, Connecticut, on the 11th June, Sylvanus Sterling, 
Esq., President of the Bridgeport Bank, aged 61 years. 
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Notes on the Monen Market. 


NEW YORK, JuNeE 30, 1848. 


Shipments cf specie have been very active since Ist June. The steamers and packet 


ships have carried out large amounts, but we may say that the demand has ceased. Ex- 
change on England has ruled as high as 10} a 11, but the rates nay ncw be quoted at 
1093 a 110. The shipments of coin to Europe since the Ist January last, from N. York, 


may be estimated at eight millions of dollars. 

Some relief to the money market is already felt in consequence of the negotiation of 
the Government lvan of sixteen millions. A large proportion of this, it is generally be- 
lieved, has been subscribed for foreign account: and the tendency cf bills on England has 
been since downward. The premium realized, over three per cent, is a strong indication 
of the abundance of capital: Capitalists are willing to en.bark in loans for the U. 8. at 3 
per cent premium, while money is in demand in State street and Wall street at 1 or 13 
per cent per month. 

In 1842 the Government negotiated a loan of eight millions at par. The sudden in- 
flux of private capital into the United States from Europe since March last, added to the 
information that peace was secured with Mexico, has created a disposition to invest in 
Government securities, and presents a favorable contrast with the operations of Govern- 
ment for former years. ‘The following is a schedule of the successful bids: 


NAMES AND AMOUNTS OF THE SUCCESSFUL BIDDERS: 


Bidders. Amount. Rate. Bidders. Amount. Rate. 


R. W. Mead $10,000 3.02 J. B. B. Hale 20,000 3.123 
W. C. Bestor 5,000 3.53 J. B. B. Hale 20,000 $373 
W. C. Bestor 5,000 $.78 L. Newell 5,000 352 

W.C. Bestor 5,000 4.05 W. Clark & Bros. 150,000 3.03 
H. Prevost 10,000 3 06 W. Clark & Bros. 100,000 313 

H. Prevost 10,000 3.16 W. Clark & Bros. 100,000 8.20 
H. Prevost 10,000 3.28 ©. W. Clark & Bros. 150,000 3.23 
H. Prevost 10,000 3.3 . W. Clark & Bros. 100,000 $31 

H. Prevost 5,00 3.55 . W. Clark & Bros. 100,000 3.43 

H. Prevost 10,000 3.56 . W. Clark & Bros 100,900 8.55 

H. Prevost 5,000 8 58 . W. Clark & Bros. 50,000 3.33 

H. Prevost 5.000 4.05 . W. Clark & Bros. 50.000 3.44 

H. Prevost 5,£00 3.20 E. W Clark & Bros. 50,000 3.56 

H. Prevost 5,000 3.40 Abel Rathbun 10,000 3.50 

J. H. Pleasants 10,000 3.07 J.C. Maguire 25,000 3.57 

Winslow & Perkins 50,000 307 J. C, Maguire 25,000 3.27 

Love Baker 5,000 3.06 J C. Maguire 25,000 8.07 

G. Thomas 2.000 4.00 H. R. Schoolcraft 250 3 02 

J. P. Hamilton 100,000 3.15} Chubb & Schenck 50,100 3.03 
J. Keith 10,000 3.41 Chubb & Schenck 50,000 3.15 

W. R. Morgan 50,600 3.07 Chubb & Schenck 50,000 = 328 

W. R. Morgan 250,000 306 Corcoran & Riggs 14,000,000 = 3.2 

S. R. Brooks 100,000 3.06 

Total $15,917,250 





